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ARTICLE I. 


CONGREGATIONAL LITERATURE AS A PRESENT 
DENOMINATIONAL WANT. 


DENOMINATIONAL Boards of Publication, as organs of de- 
nominational literature, are modern institutions. ‘They are the 
legitimate products of the times. ‘The printed page, as a moral 
force, has come into successful competition with the public ad- 
dress. The denominational press is, therefore, very naturally 
felt to be the necessary adjunct of the pulpit. Such a Board 
should be the exponent of the doctrines and life of the ec- 
cle siastical body whose name it bears. A Congregational lit- 
erature should be the exponent of Congregationalism; of 
that system of doctrines, rites and polity maintained by our 
Puritan ancestors, who, to secure a deeper spirituality of 
life, and purer forms of worship, fled from persecution, and 
took refuge in the American wilderness. In the Fatherland 
they were divided into Nonconformists and Separatists, or 
Independents. In New England, after some slight modifica- 
tion of views, they coalesced, and became the founders of 
churches which may be called distinctively Puritan Congre- 
gational ; and their biblical system, Puritan Congregationalism, 

Puritan Congregationalism is a distinct scheme of faith and 
church polity, as definitely bounded as Episcopacy, Methodism, 
or Presbyterianism. As the river flowing in its own channel, 
smiling upon its own banks and swollen by its own tributaries, 
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is the same stream, notwithstanding its enlargements; so Puri- 
tan Congregationalism, though the product of different minds 
working in the same exhaustless mine of revelation, has a 
marked individuality ; and though it contain doctrines in com- 
mon with other denominations, yet such is their logical com- 
bination and relative positon in the system, that it possesses 
elements of power entirely its own. 

We not only affirm the system to be biblical in the general 
acceptation of the term, but more than this ; that the whole his- 
tory of its disinterment from the rubbish of the Papacy and 
subsequent progress proves it to be the system of a sisterhood 
of churches, who take the Bible, interpreted by Christian expe- 
rience or in agreement with the preferences of the renovated 
heart, as their only directory in matters of Christian faith and 
morality, of rites and worship, of church organization and goy- 
ernment. We by no means present this as a discriminating 
definition radically distinguishing us from other denominations ; 
certainly not one which they will accept. We only state it as 
a fact which we believe demonstrable to impartial minds, and 
from which important practical inferences may be drawn illus- 
trative of our subject. In other words, its system of scriptural 
truths flows harmoniously in the same channel with the expe- 
riences of grace in the soul. 

Not that the Puritan blindly follows his sympathies or spirit- 
ual impulses. ‘There are impressions concerning the truths of 
Scripture and Christian experience which are the mere off-pring 
of a diseased fancy or feverish brain. We refer only to those 
sympathies and affections which are the production of the Holy 
Spirit; and are, therefore, consonant to the dictates of reason 
and conscience. ‘The same spirit which inspired the word of 
God illuminates the mind; the light of one reflects light upon 
the other, and a rational sympathy is awakened between them. 
Sacred truth is “ spiritually discerned.” What is not fully com- 
prehended, or seen logically connected, the Puritan receives be- 
cause revealed by him whom his soul adores. Recognizing the 
difference between the experience of a Gospel truth and the 
comprehension of it in its manifold relations, he sits at the 
Saviour’s feet, joyfully listening to his words, watching and 
waiting for further light; in full communion with all who are 
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hanging upon the same lips and treasuring the same words of 
eternal life, though they happen not to understand them pre- 
cisely as he does. 

IIence the Puritan scheme of doctrines and ecclesiastical 
usages. They are received because taught, and yet not simply 
because taught, but because loved. While they are the dic- 
tates of God’s word, they are approved, even desired, by the 
Christian consciousness , so that the system is the joint produc- 
tion of honest study and of the heart reconciled to God. 

A few specifications are sufficient for proof. The Bible rep- 
resents the divine glory as the chief and ultimate end of all 
intelligent existence. The Puritans give this doctrine a funda- 
mental position in their system. The regenerated soul is joy- 
ful in that glory. The Bible places God upon the throne as 
absolute sovereign, and he whose heart is renewed desires him 
to occupy it as such. He not only admits God’s absolute own- 
ership in his creation, and acknowledges him to be the univer- 
sal lawgiver and judge, but rejoices to comply with his holy 
claims. Entire consecration he longs to realize. So absolute 
does he feel his individual responsibilities to be, that he can 
suffer no man to stand between himself and the divine claims ; 
and must therefore obey God rather than man, though martyr- 
dom be the result. The scriptural account of his entire moral 
depravity, of his need of a Saviour, of the necessity of the new 
birth, and of the unacceptableness: of any works of his own 
while unregenerate, is confirmed to him by the illuminations 
of the Holy Ghost; and no logic can persuade him of their 
falsity. Such, indeed, is his deep sense of his inveterate cor- 
ruption, of the purity and majesty of the divine law, and of the 
excellence of the divine glory, that he heartily responds to the 
declaration of Scripture that his atoning Saviour is, and must 
be, God as well as man, one who can fully sympathise with 
Jehovah’s attachment to his own glory and immutable law, and 
at the same time, with man’s infirmity and ruined condition. 
The ductrine of the saint’s perseverance he deems an essential 
truth of the Gospel, and his holy, humble heart, can find no 
rest without it. Ie knows he ought to be holy as God is holy, 
and desires no lower standard of Christian attainment; yet, 
when he would do good, finding evil present with him, he is 
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ready at every step of his progress to acknowledge with Paul : 
“‘ By the grace of God I am what Iam.” He believes in in- 
fant baptism, not only because he finds its privileges a part of 
God’s gracious covenant with the father of all believers, but 
because it is the yearning of his own parental heart. As he 
rejoices to dedicate himself publicly to God, he desires to dedi- 
cate publicly his child to him. Believing that God bids us 
worship him in spirit and in truth, he rejects all empty forms 
and ceremonies; the sweet communion of the soul with its 
creator, and with all who are like him, in social prayer and 
praise, being all the worship his renovated heart craves. 

Thus it is with the whole circle of Puritan doctrines. The 
heart of the true penitent, burning like a seraph’s at the feet of 
Jesus, can see no others appropriate to its needs. The Bible 
would not be his chosen directory were not its pages adorned 
by these brightest jewels from heaven. 

The Puritan principle of church polity also grows out of this 
system of doctrines approved and craved by Christian expe- 
rience. ‘This is apparent from the fact 

1. That human rights have their origin and foundation in 
God’s rights. He has constituted every man with powers and 
tendencies qualifying him for activity in his service, and re- 
quired him to employ them to his glory. Hence, no other 
being, man or angel, has a right to step in between him and his 
sovereign Lord, and prevent or restrain the full and free exer- 
cise of these powers and tendencies in the direction required. 
Every church is an aggregate of these individual powers and 
tendencies, and is a sacred confederation purchased by Christ’s 
blood to show forth his praise. Consequently, no pope nor 
bishop, no hierarchy nor presbytery has a right to assume the 
prerogative of regulating its combined individual powers, or of 
interfering with its corporate functions. All men and churches 
must be left to stand unmolested in the conscious dignity of 
freedom,:because Giod has a primary right to their service. 
The Congregational polity thus grows directly out of the found- 
ations of the Puritan’s creed; God’s sovereignty, the purchase 
of the church by Christ’s death, and the divine glory as the 
chief end of man; doctrines approved by Christian experience. 
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2. Equality among the membership is as decidedly the dic- 
tate of the Christian heart. The Scriptures represent the 
church of Christ as a band of brethren, vitally united to him, 
and one with each other in covenant, all standing on the same 
level, helpless in themselves, but strong in Christ, exercising 
mutual watch, and rejoicing together on their way to join the 
church triumphant ; and this is just-such a church as the Chris- 
tian heart desires. Then the union of the churches in a sister- 
hood for mutual advice and -helpfulness is equally the craving 
of the renewed heart. As Christian love goes forth to all per- 
sonally in covenant with us, so it goes forth towards all Chris- 
tians, so far as the relations of time, place and other cirecum- 
stances allow. ‘There is not a principle or usage of Congrega- 
tional polity which is not, or was not, in the circumstances in 
which it originated, the dictate of disinterested love to Christ 
and the brethren. One in him, their heart’s desire is to be 
one with each other. 

Puritan Congregationalism may therefore be defined, the 
harmonious reception of the doctrines of the Gospel, held in 
that just balanee which is promotive of all the Christian graces 
in their due proportion, and logically resulting in equality and 
freedom in church order and government. 

We will briefly state its leading characteristics. 

1. It is a practical system, practical in its broadest and 
most efficacious sense. It contains not a doctrine or prin- 
ciple which is not influential in moulding character. It moves 
every element of the human mind; arouses the reason, quick- 
ens the conscience, stirs the sensibilities, draws out the affec- 
tions, and leads to the highest activity of all the powers of 
the soul and in their just proportions. It renders the recipi- 
ent trustful in God without presumption, zealous without 
fanaticism, independent, and at the same time humble and 
teachable, determined and persistent without rashness or obstin- 
acy. It thus subdues all that is carnal and low in man, ener- 
gizes all that is manly and noble, and permeates his whole spir- 
itual nature with light and love; thereby qualifying him to act 
at once with decision and prudence. 


2. It is a system giving God and man their true relative po- 
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sitions. It represents God as the self-existent creator making 
all things for his own glory, and constituting man to attain his 
development and blessedness in cheerfully promoting that glory 
both in his person and conduct. It enthrones Jehovah as the 
sole sovereign of the universe, the uncontrolled arbiter of all 
events, even swaying the hearts of men, so that they ever ful- 
fill his immutable purposes of divine exaltation. It makes him 
also the undisputed lawgiver of his creature, giving him the 
right founded in the perfections of his being to require of 
them unconditional submission to his righteous sway. It places 
man on his footstool lost in sin, to be redeemed by the blood of 
his Son, and thereby to become his grateful worshipper, the 
witness of his truth, and his faithful coworker. It represents 
even the Christian as infinitely unworthy, the object of unde- 
served compassion ; as surrounded with perils, and struggling 
with difficulties from which he is delivered, and crowned alone 
by redemptive grace. 

3. It is a self-renouncing system, demanding the spirit of 
Christ, who pleased not himself. It requires us to resign our- 
selves and all we possess to God, our rightful owner. It gives 
no place for self-secking. It guarantees our happiness, but it 
is to be obtained by renouncing self, and growing into sympa- 
thy with God. le is to be first in our affections and purposes 
and actions. ‘To live disinterestedly for his glory is to live for 
personal blessedness. In seeking the good of others it re- 
quires us to persuade them to enjoy God, to put him highest, 
to fix the eye on him as the chiefest among ten thousand ; and 
self-oblivious, to seek their happiness in God and in duty. That 
this was the essence of the creed of our Puritan fathers, and 
the spirit of their lives, their uncomplaining sufferings, their 
holy living and self-denying labors, abundantly testify. 

4. It is a reformatory system. It was born of a reformatory 
spirit, and was named from its reformatory zeal. It is radi- 
cally refurmatory. Not simply aiming at reforming men man- 
ward, but God-ward, and reforming them man-ward through 
reforming them God-ward. As God is first in the system, God 
must be first in all reformations. The heart must first be 
turned to its Creator, and then it is turned of course to fellow- 


beings. The soul must be born again, and then by the law of 
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its regenerated being, it sends forth streams of love and good 
will. Thus it is radically and thoroughly a reformatory sys- 
tem; never satisfied till the whole man, soul and body, is 
bound to Jehovah. 

5. It is a missionary system. The last implies this; its love 

of God and holiness insures it. Imitative of the Master, it 
goes about doing good. Misery, wherever existing, calls forth 
its sympathy ; sin, wherever existing, calls forth its zeal. 
6. It is a symmetrical system. Its doctrines and principles 
are symmetrical, revolving around one centre, God in Christ. 
Love harmonizes them. Love cements them. The heart radi- 
ant with holiness perceives their just proportions and relations, 
because it feels towards God and all beings as it should. Chris- 
tian experience, indeed, is the best logic in discovering and 
arranging the great truths of revelation ; so that their combined 
beauty may be appreciated, and their combined power realized 
on the soul. Ilence, when attended by the Holy Spirit, the 
system is fitted to inspire all the Christian graces in their scrip- 
tural harmony, guaranteeing a symmetry of Christian character, 
as beautiful as it is effective. 

7. It is an established, and yet elastic system, admitting 
inquiry and improvement. ‘The human mind, and therefore 
human knowledge, is progressive. Hence, any system of 
scriptural truth, so far as dependent on knowledge and experi- 
ence, is improvable. ‘This, John Robinson and our fathers 
maintained. In his farewell address he says: 


“‘T charge you before God and his blessed angels, that you follow 
me no farther than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 
If God reveal anything to you by any other instrument of his, be 
as ready to receive il, as ever you were to receive any truth by my 
ministry ; for I am verily persuaded, I am very confident, the Lord 
has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word. For my 
part, I can not sufficiently bewail the condition of the reformed 
churches, who are come to a period in religion, and will go, at pres- 
ent, no farther than the instruments of their reformation. The 
Lutherans can not be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw ; what- 
ever part of his good will our God has revealed to Calvin, they 
will rather die than embrace it; and the Calvinists, you see, stick 
fast where they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw 
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not all things. . . . . I beseech you remember it, ’tis an article of 
your church covenant, that you be ready to receive whatever truth 
shall be made known to you from the written word of God. Re- 
member that, and every other article of your sacred covenant. But 
I must herewith exhort you to take heed to what you receive as 
truth. Examine it, consider it, and compare it with other scrip- 


tures of truth, before you receive it.” 


This sanctions no bold speculations. Scripture must be care- 
fully collated with Scripture. 

The improvement of a system of biblical truth depends 
mainly on the progress of knowledge. (a) Respecting the 
Jaws of philology and of biblical interpretation. (4) Respecting 
the laws of logical investigation and of the moral affections. 

It is important here to mark the distinction between improv- 
ing a doctrine and improving a system of doctrines. A doc- 
trine in itself can never be improved. It shines a fixed star in 
God’s word, unchanged and unchangeable through every rev- 
olution of time. It may perhaps be rendered clearer to the 
mind by distincter statements, and the mists covering it dissi- 
pated by the brighter exhibitions of cognate truths, but the 
truth itself is as immutable as God himself; and will be for joy 
and praise to the righteous forever. But any human system of 
scriptural doctrine may be improved. Its nature proves this. 
It is a set of truths which the reason sees logically connected, 
or which the heart, warmed and instructed by the Spirit, feels to 
be essential to Christian growth and comfort. In such a sys- 
tem the logical connection between the doctrines composing it 
may be made to appear more consistent, or new practical bear- 
ings of them may be shown, bringing the whole system into 
clearer vision and pressing it with more power on the heart. 
In this sense a system may be improved while the doctrines 
themselves can not be improved. . 

There are, however, limits to improvement in any system of 
scriptural truth. The system must be held consistent with 
itself. Consequently, the alleged improvement must be con- 
sistent with the great constituents of the system. If any fun- 
damental principle is left out, or any influential doctrine 
added, or any such doctrines essentially modified, so as to 
change their relation to other doctrines, or to diminish the 
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gracious affections legitimately awakened by them, it becomes 
another system. Such an alleged improvement is rather a 
subversion. ‘The improvements of a scriptural system must be 
such as will assimilate themselves to it, as the accretions of a 
shrub become one with it, or the food we take becomes, by a 
healthy process, assimilated to our bodies. ‘This is emphat- 
ically the case with the Puritan system, which always har- 
monizes with, and is promotive of, Christian experience. 
Every improvement must therefore tend, in its legitimate 
workings, when attended by the Spirit, to originate or in- 
erease the Christian graces, especially those that are radical 
or determinative. 


Nay, as the humble submission of the whole 
being to God’s sovereign will, leading the soul to depend alone 
on Christ for pardon and salvation, may be ealled the central 
grace, the heart of the Puritan system, from which all the life 
currents of its effectiveness flow, every alleged improvement 
which intensifies this assimilates itself to the body and may be 
accepted as an improvement. No additions of a contrary ten- 
dency surely did Robinson suppose possible improvements in 
that memorable passage above quoted. Ile was not all afloat 
in his doctrinal belief. On the contrary, he was firmly estab- 
lished in his convictions of fundamental truth, or of what con- 
stitute the determinative graces of the regenerated soul. 

This is evident from his religious and mental character. His 
learning is represented as ‘ great,” his judgment * solid,” his 
intellect penetrating, and trained to profound and accurate in- 
vestigation. ‘* lle was never satisfied in himself till he had 
searched any cause or argument he had to deal in thoroughly, 
and to the bottom.” ‘ Though a man of peace, he knew 
when to speak, and on what side, and was ready to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, though not 
without understanding of the matter and persons in contro- 
versy.” Ile had carefully studied the questions in dispute 
between the Calvinists and Arminians ; and “ being very able,” 
says Bradford, “ none was fitter to buckle with them, as ‘p- 
peared by sundry disputes ; so as he began to be terrible to the 
Arminians,” “who stood more in fear of him than of any in 
the university.” Two professors in the University of Leyden 
were elected in 1612, one, Episcopius, was ‘the champion of 
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the Arminians ; the other, Polyander, of the Calvinists. Rob- 
inson discerned the importance of the juncture, and determined, 
according to his custom, to examine candidly and thoroughly 
for himself. le attended the lectures of both, and * became 
thoroughly grounded in the merits of the controversy ; knew 
the force of all arguments used, and the shifts of the adversary.” 
Such were his * singular abilities in divine things,” such his un- 
derstanding of the controversy, and the ‘ decided stand” he 
took in regard to it, that Polyander and the leading ministers of 
the city requested him to engage in a public discussion with 
Kpiscopius. After much hesitation, he yielded to their “ im- 
portunity,” and to ‘ lis own sense of the importance of the 
oceasion.” ‘And when the time came,” says Gov. Bradford, 
“the Lord so helped him to defend the truth and foil his ad- 
versary, as he put him to an apparent nonplus in this great and 
public audience. And the like he did two or three times upon 
such occasions ; the which as it caused many to praise God that 
the truth had so famous a victory, so it procured for him much 
honor and respect from those learned men and others which 
loved the truth.” 

Evidently Robinson was not in a state of uncertainty in re- 
spect to the doctrines of Calvinism. When he said: “1 am 
verily persuaded ; 1 am very confident the Lord has more truth 
yet to break forth out of his holy word,” he could not have ex- 
pected that Arminianism or Pelagianism, much less Unitarian- 
ism or Socinianism would ever break forth from the word of 
God. Unquestionably he had main reference to the “ worship 
and discipline” of the churches, the legitimate results of the 
doctrines and religious experience of Calvinism, that which was 
chiefly in dispute between the Puritans and the Church of Eng- 
land, and which must have been uppermost in his mind in giv- 
ing farewell instructjons to his departing flock. Nor can his 
language be interpreted otherwise, when he says: “ The Cal- 
vinists ‘stick fast where they were left by that great man of 
God.” In point of doctrine, Robinson stuck in the same place. 
He pretended to see farther than Calvin only concerning cere- 
monies and usages. It is plain, therefore, if he referred to 
doctrines at all, it was merely in relation to their mode of state- 
ment and defence, not to the doctrines themselves, a position 
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common to all true Calvinists. The spirit of our historical 
record, as well as the logic of Christian sense justifies, there- 
fore, the conclusion that whatever promotes and partakes of the 
life of the Puritan system; whatever tends to absorb the will 
in the divine will, and to bring the soul into closer union to 
Christ, and thus to make men humbler, weaker in themselves 
and stronger in the Lord; more earnest in the cultivation of 
personal holiness and in diffusing its blessedness, may be hailed 
as genuine improvements. But whatever has a diverse tend- 
ency, however much applauded by the ingenious and _ the 
learned, can not be deemed advantageous to the system. Chris- 
tian experience, guided by Scripture, is thus at once the test 
and limit of its improvements. 

8. It is a catholic system. The cradle of persecution, in 
which its infancy was rocked, tauglit it catholicity. The sever- 
ities to which, in the years of its ripening growth, it was sub- 
jected by royal prerogative and priestly domination, further im- 
pressed the lesson. ‘The essential doctrines of Scripture, man’s 
utter depravity and the treachery of his deceitful heart, com- 
bined with his consequent moral weakness and liability to self- 
blindness, together with the fact that the Puritan has been 
trained to fix his eye on the practical bearings of Gospel doc- 
trines, all conspire to enkindle and cherish catholic sentiments. 
Hence the Puritan system is magnanimous, high-minded, over- 
looking minor differences of opinion, educational influences, 
local prejudices, social culture, and general habits of life. It 
makes large allowances for constitutional idiosyncrasies. It advo- 
cates exact statements of doctrine, and frames exact formula- 
ries, but allows verbal diversities ; adheres with an unrelaxing 


grasp to essentialities, but gives free scope to language. It 
will surrender the truth to no foe, open or disguised, but pre- 
scribes no fixed uniform to its soldiery. It is equally magnani- 
mous and charitable in view of varieties in Christian experience. 
The radical universal graces are insisted on. It believes in 
“the same Spirit,” but in ‘ differences of administration” ; in 
the same Lord,” but in “ diversities of operations.” Hence, 
while Congregationalists earnestly defend their symbols of faith 
and modes of ecclesiastical polity, they are free from the ex- 
clusiveness and denunciatory spirit of sectarianism. Hume 
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testifies, that of all Christian sects, the Puritans were the first 


who during their “ prosperity and adversity, alike adopted the 
principles of toleration.” The Pilgrims of Plymouth never 
persecuted. 

Such being the general characteristics of Puritan Congrega- 
tionalism, its literature should be : 

1. Biblical. The authors of Puritan Congregationalism were 
preéminently biblical men. They not only read the Bible ; they 
studied it; fasted and prayed over it. It was their directory, 
not only in the pursuit of individual holiness, but in their do- 
mestic economy and civil responsibilities. To its teachings 
they bowed with the simplicity of children. They were not 
dreamy speculatists. ‘Though of the Teutonic race, they 
were not like the modern Germans, intellectual theorizers or 
learned ecastle-builders. Their downright earnestness in the 
conduct of life and their deep piety prevented or checked such 
tendencies. They were always practical investigators of truth, 
serious, honest, devout listeners for the voice from heaven. 
Their great anxiety was to learn how they might please him 
who created and redeemed them to the praise of the glory of his 
grace. ‘This sober, earnest, devotional character of our fathers 
should give character to the issues of our press. They should 
ever glow with Christian love; be never cold and stiffened with 
philosophy ; never mere theories of Gospel truth, but Gospel 
truth itself. In a word, their aim should be to impress the 
solemnity of probation’s work; to hold up God as the Re- 
deemer ; salvation, holiness, eternity, as the great realities. 

2. A Congregational literature should be practical. The 


Bible is practical. Christian experience is practical. The 
sources of Puritan Congregationalism and its pervading spirit 
alike demand that a Congregational Board be practical. Its 
issues, solid with Puritan principles, should be written for the 
heart, the conscience, the life. While meditative and devo- 
tional, they should be stirring, energizing, rousing to duty. 
While they unfold the lowest depths of Christian consciousness, 
exhibit the sunshine and joy of “ fellowship with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ,” the peace of pardon, the 
strength andtriumph of faith, and the composure of submission 


to God’s sovereign disposal, they should impress the conviction 
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that life is not a state of rest or of unsanctified pleasure seek- 
ing, but of toil, of vigilance, and of prayer, whose fruits are 
immortal. A Congregational Board of Publication can never 
be a mere doctrinal tract or book concern. Thus conducted it 
would be a standing falsification of its origin and life. Puritan 
Congregationalism, as a system of doctrines, contains none de- 
signed simply for the head or for the creed; all are central 
powers in the church, throbbing hearts, sending the warm life 
current through every line of daily conduct. Such should the 
books of the denomination be. 

3. A Congregational literature should be historical. To 
comprehend a system of truth in its entircness, its practical 
workings, its true worth and efficiency, we must consider it in 
its source, and trace down its stream; mark its embankments, 
measure its width and depth, watch its rise and fall and ascer- 
tain their cause; in a word, take a survey of its past and pre- 
sent, and comparing the present with the past, gather up into 
one view its various historical developments and their contem- 
poraneous influences on individuals and society. It is only by 
such a course that we can gain a knowledge of its vital powers 
and prospective usefulness. 

To know the facts of Puritan history, such as are contained 
in acommon school history, or indeed in any civil history, is of 
little moment. Nor is a bare intellectual conception of its 
theology or ecclesiastical polity of much more value. This 
generation need a deeper knowledge of our Christian ancestors ; 
not only of the doctrines they believed and the logi-al pro- 
cesses by which they wrought them into a symmetric:1 system, 
but their modus operandi, their manner of wielding these 
great scriptural principles ; how they pressed them on the heart 
and conscience ; how they harmonized the different parts of 
their system so as to make them felt as Vitalizing elements in 
every day life. It can not be too deeply impressed that he who 
would understand thoroughly the character of the founders of 
the New England churches must penetrate their inner life; not 
only analyze their intellectual conceptions and comprehensive 
views and plans, but explore the recesses of their inner being ; 
comprehend them subjectively as well as objectively. We 
want to see them in their homes, areund their family altars, in 
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their houses of worship, and in their prayer-meetings ; we want 


to see them in their peaceful hours of meditation, in their con- 
flicts with sin, in their prostrations of soul at the feet of Jesus, 
in their hopes of triumph through his death. This can be done 
only by studying their practical and devotional literature, their 
sermons and their diaries, in connection with their theological 
and ecclesiastical works. 

4. A Congregational literature should be aggressive. It 
should be a leading aim to enlarge the borders of the denomi- 
nation. Fully believing our distinctive views to be the radical 
truths of revelation, it should avail itself of every opportunity 
to spread the savor of their influence. This is necessarily 
neither sectarianism nor proselytism. It is only obeying the 
solemn convictions of truth and duty. 

5. A Congregational literature should adapt itself to the spirit 
and circumstances of the times. Not that it is to float on the 
current of popular opinion. Not that it should allow a vitiated 
literary taste at any time prevalent to blunt the point or dim 
the sheen of the sword of truth. By no means. Its mission 
is rather to correct the public taste and to lead the public mind. 
The true idea is to adapt itself to the spirit of the times so far 
and in such a manner as to make this its handmaid in further- 
ing the designs of the Gospel. It should always be finished 
in style, profound with sacred thoughts, glowing with apostolic 
fervor. In this sense it should throb with the life of the times, 
enter into the current enterprises of the church, mingle in her 
current conflicts with sin, meet the various forms of error as 
they rise. But in being up to the times, it should never sink be- 
low the Bible. An organ of such literature should, therefore, 
be conservative as well as stirring and progressive. It is to 
look down the future as well as back on the past. It must 
varnestly defend the truth as it is in Jesus; carefully observe 
the old landmarks; check all extravagances of views and 
measures ; endeavor not only to keep alive the spirituality of 
the living, but to elevate the unborn to higher communion with 
God and increased efficiency in the Redeemer’s work. In a 
word, adapting itself to the times is fashioning and fastening 
the link of steel which is to unite the future to the past. Its 
vocation is not to encourage innovations, but to intensify life. 
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We are now prepared to consider the plans of the present 
Congregational Board of Publication. 

It is the purpose of the managers of the Board to make it 
what, according to the views above expressed, a Puritan Con- 
gregational Board should be. They wish to occupy the same 
position in the denomination that the Baptist, Episcopal, and 
Presbyterian Boards of Publication occupy in their respective 
communions. ‘To secure this noble object it is proposed : 

1. To continue the publication of the works of distinguished 
Puritan writers on Congregational Polity, Theology, and 
Practical Religion. Their leading works on these topics ought 
to be reprinted on good paper, in clear, readable type, rendering 
them accessible to increasing numbers desirous of understand- 
ing the principles and the character of the Puritans. The re- 
publication of their devotional works we would make a spe- 
cialty. ‘The present generation are tuo much disposed to under- 
value the worth of Puritan principles and the fervor of their 
devotional spirit. This misapprehension, encouraged by some 
who have swerved from Puritan doctrines, is working immense 
evil. It should be corrected ; and the world made to hear of 
its correction. Men of the stirring present need to share in the 
deep and reverential piety, the profound religious experience of 
our fathers. The churches permeated by it would assume new 
life and vigor; the Christian activity of the age become holier 
and wiser. 

2. It is designed, in the future as in the past, to publish the 
works, both theological and practical, of the leading divines of 
Congregationalism, who have lived since the time of the Pilgrims, 
and who have adopted their views and imbibed their spirit. 

3. It is intended to publish the productions of living authors, 
short, comprehensive, and earnest works on the doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel, books pervaded with its great deterniin- 
ative principles without dilution or equivocation. It is our 
conviction that Puritanism, when exhibited in its full propor- 
tions, moving all the elements of the human mind, and bearing 
on the several relations and vicissitudes of human life, is the 
most energizing and spirit-stirring system ever embodied in a 
human creed, and most transforming in its far-reaching influ- 
ence on social and political organizations. The great doctrines 
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and princi; les of revelation are not mere dogmas or specula- 
tions, net truths to repose in the intellect, or to reign in creeds ; 
but vital powers moulding the heart, determining, strengthenin: , 
and adorning the character. 

We would bring the churches into closer communion with 
God in Christ, that they may feel him to be present, a power 
anda glory in the midst of them, sustaining, comforting, and 
commanding. ‘There is no thought that moves the human soul 
like full and clear conceptions of the Triune Jehovah, clothed 
with majesty, the infinitely wise and powerful, the just, the 
faithful and merciful, promulgating Jaw, and devising redemp- 
tion, according to his sovereign pleasure. Man is truly man, 
only when God is dwelling in him, and he in God. We need 
a literature realizing this great idea; and thereture a literature 
full of God, full of his government and claims, full of Christ, 
the God-man Mediator radiant; with profoundest truths, not 
merely set forth in their logical sequences, linking them to- 
gether in one golden chain, an object of deliglitful contempla- 
tion to the intellectual eye, but exhibited in their vitalizing 
power, kindling to a flame the heart on which they press. 

While, therefore, we would publish practical books, we would 
not publish books bereft of doctrinal power, but those built 
upon the fundamental truths of the Gospel, pervaded by them, 
and holding them up in their varied experimental forms. Nor 
would we publish practical books in the costune of the six- 
teenth century merely, but those written in the earnest, vigor- 
ous, and accomplished style demanded by present literary taste, 
and beating with the life and stir and enterprise of the times in 
which we live. We apprehend that the piety of the age needs 
deepening ; and this we believe can be done only in connection 
with profounder views of divine truth. To become strong 
established Christians, men must think. We would therefore 
circulate through our churches works combining contempiative 
with active piety, works on heart religion, home and closet re- 
ligion, as well as social, books searching in their character, lead- 
ing to thorough self-examination, and to profound meditation on 
eternal realities. 

The times also demand works promotive of revivals, and 
distinguishing between the true and the false; concise, pithy 
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treatises, laying open the depths of the whole subject in its the- 
ological and philosophical aspects, and permeated with the unc- 
tion and fervor of the Pentecostal scene. 

4. We wish the Congregational Board to be the representa- 
tive of Puritanism in its symmetrical proportions, in its full 
healthful form, glowing with its flush of life, and radiant with 
divine power and beauty. We would sedulously avoid one- 
sided views. Presented with distortions, or with the undue 
proportions of some of its parts, Puritanism is a thing of ugli- 
ness ; but exhibited in its roundness and symmetry, every doc- 
trine and usage in its right place and just proportions, it is a 
thing of beauty. Nor would we give undue importance to any 
one principle, or set of principles, on which the scheme is 
erected, but present them in their true scriptural aspects, as 
free as possible from philosophical explanations or theological 
theorizings. Nor would we explain and urge on the attention 
of the world the ecclesiastical polity of our fathers, separated 
from the doctrines which gave it birth. Without these we be- 
lieve it as powerless to promote the kingdom of holiness as 
Episcopacy or Romanism. Unitarianism proves this. We 
have no sympathy, therefore, with zealots for the democratic 
principle in church order, who sever it from the vital truths out 
of which it grows. These, as we have seen, demand equality 
among the brotherhood. ‘Theoretically, all are objects of equal 
interest and care. It allows no clerical order, or any other 
functionaries, to lord it over God’s heritage. Nor, on the 
other hand, is all the power of the doctrines of Calvinism real- 
ized, separated from the Congregational polity. In conse- 
quence of this principle of equality, no scheme of church 
government so pervades and vitalizes the masses, none is so 
promotive of popular intelligence and true manliness of char- 
acter, as Congregationalism. This constitutes in great part 
its superiority to Presbyterianism. Presbyterianism, by stop- 
ping short of the logical results of its doctrines relative to 
ecclesiastical polity, weakens its diffusive power. It neither 
interpenetrates all classes of society, nor develops thé whole of 
manhood in any class, like Congregationalism. We would, 
therefore, present Puritanism as a systematic whole, one part 
supporting and giving life to another; the doctrines working 
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out into holiest activities, and these combined demanding the 
government of the brotherhood. In a word, we would present 
it as a doctrine, a polity, a life, one and indivisible. 

5. It is our design to furnish indigent pastors with valuable 
libraries, either by gratuitous distribution, or at reduced prices. 
To render men successful heralds of the Gospel, they not only 
need books, but the right kind of books. The reading of a 
minister will give tone to his preaching, and his library give 
character to his reading. 

6. Also to furnish our churches with parish libraries of a 
distinctive Puritan literature. A choice selection of Congrega- 
tional books always on hand for consultation would not only be 
a source of Christian knowledge and edification, but a powerful 
conservative against the insidious incomings of error. We 
would especially make it our aim to supply with such libraries 
the churches erected, or to be erected, south and west, by the 
assistance of the church-building fund. 

The reasons for a Congregational Board are : 

1. The Puritan system of doctrine and polity is worth pre- 
serving. It is a system of inherent energy. Its doctrines may 
be stigmatized as severe, harsh, unlovely, repellant of the 
milder affections and gentler virtues which make society agreea- 
ble ; its advocates may be jeered at as austere, angular, uncom- 
promising in character, vinegar-faced, devoid of every quality to 
win the popular favor; and yet, wherever it has lived and 
thriven, it has been a mighty power, ameliorating the temporal 
and spiritual estates of men. Her childhood in her English 
home gave unmistakable indications of her spiritual royalty. 

Even in her cradle she evinced Herculean energy in throttling 
the serpents of ecclesiastical and political tyranny coiling their 
deadly gripe around her. Ter influence in the English reform- 
ation is acknowledged ; but her influence on the civil institu- 
tions of England was no less transforming. Hume testifies 
that ‘‘ the precious spark of liberty had been kindled, and was 
preserved by the Puritans; and it was to this sect whose princi- 
ples appear so frivolous, and habits so ridiculous, that the Eng- 
lish owe the whole freedom of their Constitution.” Carlyle 
and Macaulay, Bancroft and Palfrey, bear similar testimony. 
The system was equally promotive of public virtue when our 
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fathers were in Holland. The magistrates of Leyden “ de- 
clared from the seat of justice”: “These English have lived 
among us now these twelve years, and yet we have never had 
one suit or action come against them.” 

The moulding influence of the Puritan system in New Eng- 
land will not be disputed. Her free churches, her good mor- 
als, when Puritanism alone reigned within her borders, and her 
free political institutions, now just emerging from her last con- 
flict with oppression, all spring from the seed in the Mayflower. 
The “ social compact” entered into in Cape Cod Harbor, is 
indeed the root of that gigantic tree of liberty, whose branches 
now shelter the mightiest nation on the globe. When Puritan- 
ism stood alone, a rough shrub on the stony soil of New Eng- 
land, sturdy, but uncomely, it diffused its healing influences. 
Said an eminent minister in a sermon before the British Par- 
liament: ‘I have lived in a country seven years, and all that 
time, I never heard one profane oath, and never saw a man 
drunk in that land.’ Up to the time of the American Revo- 
lution, the moral virtues and masculine piety of New England 
were unsurpassed. Besides, that cluster of missionary organi- 
zations which adorn the nineteenth century, and are scattering 
the darkness of heathenism, originated with the Pilgrims; one 
of whose avowed objects in planting themselves in America 
was evangelizing the savages. The spirit of the Pilgrims may 
justly be called the spirit of missions. Thus, in its childhood 
and manhood, in the Old World and the New, Puritanism has 
ever shown itself a thing of life. Whether we can account for 
its vital energy philosophically or not, the fact stands. We be- 
lieve it is owing to the fact that it is a system more in harmony 
with the teachings of Scripture than any other. This, we are 
aware, may be denied; but the world-acknowledged fact can 
not be effaced from the annals of history. A system thus life- 
giving is surely worth preserving. If New England is to 
continue to be the helm regulating the ship of our national 
government, the Christian doctrines which gave birth to her 
enterprise and solid virtues must be perpetuated. 

2. The press is one of the most efficient agencies of the 
present century for diffusing truth, and for interpenetrating with 
it the public life. ‘True, it is a still, quiet, unseen influence, 
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diffusing itself like the sunshine and the dew, but it is mighty 
to stimulate and control thought. God has created this pro- 
digious engine of power, and put it into our hand; and shall 
we not employ it for the inculcation and spread of our denomi- 
national views, which we believe to be the eternal verities of 
God? Men of the world are wiser than the children of light. 
“very guild and professor, law, medicine, education, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, trade, mining, petroleum, etc., all employ 
the press to awaken the interest of the public. Politicians not 
only enlist the powers of oratory, but of the literary page. 
Why should not we do the same? Are we under no obligation 
to do it? Does not consistency demand it? We employ the 
academy, the college, the theological seminary, the pulpit, for 
denominational purposes, why not the press as well ? 

3. Other denominations are using the press for the perpetua- 
tion and diffusion of their distinctive views with a zeal worthy 
of imitation. 

The Old School Presbyterian church has a Publishing Board 
with a fund of $200,000, besides a building in which to carry on 
their operations worth from $35,000 to $40,000 more. In 
1865, they employed 129 colporteurs, and distributed over 
374,000 volumes, and over 2,500,000 pages of tracts. The 
New School Presbyterian church has a Board with a fund of 
$50,000, and is in successful operation. 

The Methodists support a Book Concern richly endowed, and 
circulate denominational books and tracts by millions. They 
say ; * the ‘ Book Concern’ of American Methodism is now the 
largest religious publishing establishinent in the world. From 
a borrowed capital of only six hundred dollars in 1789, it has 
since increased to $837,000. There are now four ‘ book 
agents,’ twelve editors, nearly five hundred operatives, and be- 
tween twenty and thirty presses in constant operation.” 

The Baptists are behind no other denomination in the earnest 
diffusion of a sectarian literature. The Episcopal church has 
two Boards. The Dutch Reformed, the Lutheran, the F'ree- 
will Baptist, and other sects, both evangelical and unevangeli- 
cal, are successfully working the press for denominational pur- 
poses. It is believed that their families, while no more intelli- 
gent in other respects than our own, are generally far better 
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informed in regard to their distinctive tenets. We need a 
Board of Publication therefore, as a means of self-preserva- 
tion. We are like a little island, with the waves rolling in 
upon us from all sides, and unless we erect opposing barriers, 
we shall be submerged. We should be as far-seeing as our 
Baptist brethren. They say: “ The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society had its origin in a deep conviction of the abso- 
lute denominational necessity for such an organization. Our 
fathers felt that private publishers could never be relied on to 
furnish the requisite amount of denominational literature. A 
Publishing Society for Baptists is an absolute necessity.” For 
the same reason, is there not ‘an absolute necessity” that 
Congregationalists have a Publishing Board? Certainly, if 
other denominations are doing right in this regard, we are 
doing wrong. 

4. A oractical denominational literature is of inestimable im- 
portance to our stability and enlargement. Several considera- 
tions prove this. 

(a.) The majority of mankind are conducted into the recep- 
tion of the profound truths of Scripture, rather through the 
lead of the affections, than of the reason or by logical pro- 
cesses. ‘They first experience them, or in their own conscious- 
ness feel the necessity of them. When thus felt the heart and 
conscience are in their favor; and when the heart and con- 
science are in their favor, they will be welcomed to one’s creed 
though his reason fail fully to comprehend them. The great 
object, therefore, should be to enlist the moral sensibilities of 
our membership, and those worshipping with us, in our dis- 
tinctive principles. This can be done only by so presenting 
them that they shall be understood and appreciated by the 
masses. ‘Their necessity and uses in elevating the churches, 
and in saving souls, must be set forth. They must be dis- 
cussed in their practical aspects and relations; illustrated by 
facts and analogies ; by narratives demonstrating their efficiency ; 
by the experiences of the great and good silencing cavils; by 
appeals ; by solemn admonitions ; by persuasives and encourage- 
ments; in a word, by every method fitted to warm the affec- 
tions or awaken the sympathies. For only secure their appre- 
hension by the light of these, and they will strike their roots 
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deep into the soul; they will be grasped with a tenacity which 
no counter influences will be likely to unloose. That the com- 
mon people who are the sinews of our churches should be im- 
pressed with the vitalities of our peculiar doctrines all admit. 
But to compass an end so desirable, a practical denominational 
literature addressed to our emotional natures is indispensable. 
This lively appreciation of them by the bulk of our churches 
would exert a far-reaching influence. It would be almost cer- 
tain to secure a Puritan ministry. ‘‘ Like people like priest.” 
There would be a common instinct in our congregations detect- 
ing error and guarding the pulpit from its intrusion. 

(6.) A practical literature, in which our determinative doc- 
trines, rites, forms of worship, and polity, are spoken of, al- 
luded to as settled verities, as integral parts of the Gospel, 
would have a silent, but powerful influence in their favor. 
Indeed, such incidental and positive assertions with half of 
mankind, go for demonstration. While we have no such 
popular literature, and other denominations are systematically 
and energetically working the press for the production of a 
literature pregnant with their own peculiarities, and fitted to 
interest the common mind, our families and Sabbath schools 
will soon be found, indeed many of them are already found, 
abounding in books in which there are not only incidental 
allusions favorable to the distinctive views of other sects, but 
which contain insinuations and sneers against our own. Thus 
by our neglect, we throw open our doors to the stealthy en- 
trance of our opposers, who are gradually sapping the founda- 
tions of our institutions. 

(c.) By neglecting a popular denominational literature, 
while we zealously circulate an undenominational literature, we 
are insidiously undermining all just appreciation of our own 
distinctive tenets among ourselves. It is virtually admitting 
that they are not of essential importance; all that is necessary 
for Christian growth and maturity can be attained without them. 
Said a good deacon to the writer, twenty years ago: “* Why do 
you preach on God’s sovereignty and electing grace? The 
American Tract Society does not publish these doctrines, and 
they publish all that is essential to salvation.” A member of 
one of our important churches recently remarked to the writer : 
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“JT am a little afraid of denominationalism. I have thought 
the creeds of our churches might be reduced to the theological 
basis of the American Tract Society.” Other denominations 
prevent such inferences by vigorously sustaining a denomina- 
tional press. We can check the pernicious results of such 
inferences only by earnestly supporting a denominational Board, 
scattering through our families books and tracts unfolding the 
vital principles of our faith. 

Besides, by neglecting a popular denominational literature, 
while we unite with other denominations in issuing one of a 
non-denominational character, and those with whom we unite 
are industriously circulating their own distinctive views in at- 
tractive forms, we indirectly support them. Certainly by 
forming such an alliance with the Methodists we negatively 
support Methodism. For take out the doctrines of God’s 
absolute sovereignty, election, and the perseverance of the 
saints, and Calvinism has vanished, while Methodism remains 
in its strength. In the same way we are negatively sustaining 
the Episcopalians and the Baptists. Continue this process a 
few years longer, and the soil will be prepared for the seed of 
every evangelical denomination to take root, but Puritan Con- 
gregationalism. This will find little nutriment to give it 
growth. Thus we are guiding and winging the arrows that are 
drinking our life. 

(d.) By such a course we are guilty of great inconsistency. 
We deem it of the highest moment that the doctrines embraced 
by the Congregational churches should be distinctly expressed 
in our formularies, proclaimed from the desk, and inculcated in 
the Sabbath school. We also deem it essential that our minis- 
ters be thoroughly instructed in them; and we expend hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in founding theological seminaries 
for training them for their denominational work. All this we 
have considered of the first importance ; while we have felt that 
we were doing all that was necessary by the press in circulating 
through our families a religious literature from which all our 
distinctive peculiarities were expunged. Is this consistent? 
We wish our ministerial brethren and intelligent laymen would 
look thoroughly into this subject. Is a part of God’s truth 
better than the whole of it to maintain the purity and efficiency 
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of the church, and to convert souls? No believer in the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures will admit this. Indeed, we 
should be shocked at the thought of educating our ministry in 
the views of the Baptists, Episcopalians, or Methodists; or of 
having a committee composed of one from each of the evangeli- 
cal denominations, appointed to examine the sermons of our 
pastors previous to their delivery, with authority to exclude 
from them whatever the committee might disapprove ; so that 
the sermons to which our churches listen should be just as de- 
void of our distinctive principles as is the general undenomina- 
tional literature which we now deem adequate for our families. 
Every thoughtful man must see that it is as important that the 
common people, who constitute the bone and muscle of our 
churches, be instructed in all the practical bearings and experi- 
mental workings of our system of doctrines, rites, and forms of 
worship, as that the ministry be thus instructed ; and that as we 
found theological seminaries for the instruction of the latter, we 
should have an outspoken pulpit and the decisive utterances of 
the press for the instruction of the former. What theological 
seminaries are to the ministry, the Denominational Board is to 
the laity. The last is equally an institution of scriptural 
learning. 

(e.) The non-denominational societies were not organized to 
furnish an adequate religious literature for our own families. 
They were designed for the waste places, and to reach those to 
whom the name of sect or denomination is offensive. True, 
the non-denominational publishing societies have issued many 
excellent books and tracts, and we rejoice in their circulation. 
We welcome them to our families. But because they have 
published many valuable books, is it certain that they have, or 
can, according to their constitutions, publish all that we need to 
develop the highest spirituality of our churches? Is it certain 
that they have not omitted some scriptural truths of vast im- 
portance in humbling sinners at the Saviour’s feet, in promoting 
pure revivals, and in preventing spurious conversions ? 

We wish it distinctly understood that we by no means op- 
pose non-denominational boards of publication. We only 
maintain that if we would vindicate the Gospel as we believe it ; 
if we would advance and strengthen our churches, promote the 
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richest Christian experience and the highest type of piety, we 
must have a denominational board beside the non-denomina- 
tional which we support; and the fact that we support non- 
denominational boards is a decisive reason for supporting a 
denominational board. ; 

5. The pastors of our churches need a Congregational Board. 

(«.) They need it that they may themselves imbibe the spirit 
of Puritan principles ; become identified with the denomination 
not only professionally, but in their modes of thought and 
habitudes of feeling. There should be an esprit du corps 
among our clergy ; and this can be realized only by their being 
imbued with a thoroughly biblical or denominational literature. 

(4.) The publications of such a Board judiciously circulated 
by a pastor among his people would greatly strengthen his in- 
fluence. They would constitute his detective corps, finding 
their secret way to every hearthstone and to every closet. The 
religious reading of the family should be in agreement with the 
sermon, the same in its doctrinal and practical teachings, the 
same in its solemnity and spiritual earnestness. As a denom- 
ination we have too much neglected the press as the handmaid 
of our pulpits. © Employed by them as it should be, it would 
double or quadruple their efficiency. We apprehend that not 
half the power of the press has yet been realized. All its 
potency can be drawn out only in connection with the preacher 
or some personal agency. The printed page can never take the 
place of, or dispense with, the living voice, with the sympathy 
of face to face influences. But if, when the voice ceases to 
vibrate on the ear, the eye drinks in the same truth from the 
printed page, prolonging and intensifying the impression, or 
vice versa, the voice and the printed page, oratory and the 
press, walk hand in hand, augmenting incalculably the power of 
each other. 

6. The Congregational Board is demanded by the preva- 
lence of Romanism. Considered as a power antagonistic to 
this mightiest hierarchy of our world, Congregationalism occu- 
pies higher vantage ground than any other scheme of church 
government. Growing, as it does, out of the doctrines of 
Calvinism, it is an equalizing system. It denotes that all its 
members were alike dead in sin; were alike regenerated by 
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sovereign grace ; all lifted from the same abyss of corruption 
and adopted equally as sons. By consequence they stand on 
the same level, are all brethren, equally beloved by the Father. 
Puritan Congregationalism is thus most decidedly antagonistic 
to all hierarchies. In overthrowing that deadly upas which has 
been overshadowing and blighting the nations for more than 
twelve centuries, it will strike more vigorous blows than any 
other church organization. In the final encounter with this 
monster device of Satan, we apprehend its true position will be 
gained ; its inherent efficacy, as inseparable from its vital struc- 
ture, will be seen. That conflict is hastening on. This coun- 
try will doubtless be the chosen field of the fiercest strife. The 
armies are rallying. The voice of providence is summoning 
Congregationalists to the encounter. The Jand should be 
occupied at once with the free spirit of Puritanism. Books 
and tracts of all forms and sizes, and adapted to all classes and 
ages, breathing the freedom of those who worship in spirit and 
in truth, who are combined in that simplest form of church 
order dictated by a conscious equality before God, and ce- 
mented by that love which is the realization of the unity of all 
in Christ, should be scattered systematically and wisely through 
every part of our country. Every argument for Congregation- 
alism is a blow at Catholicism. Permeate the community with 
Puritan principles, and Romanism will be secretly undermined. 
The Congregational Loard of Publication will be a most eff- 
cient auxilliary of the American Christian Union. 

But this work can never be completed by a non-denominational 
literature. ‘The Romanist is so habituated to a church organi- 
zation, that when removed from one, unless he drop into infi- 
delity, he must have another prepared for him, otherwise he 
will feel houseless. A non-denominational society may demol- 
ish Romanism. But its power is crippled in the work of re- 
construction, because it can not point the convert from Roman- 
ism to an ecclesiastical home. The moment it undertakes this, 
it becomes a denominational board. The present aspects of 
Catholicism and its spread in this country demand a vigorous 
Congregational Board of Publication. 

7. The influence of Congregationalism on civil liberty de- 
mands a Board of Publication. The kind and degree of free- 
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dom in the church determines the kind and degree of liberty in 
the state. The religious freedom of Puritanism pervading the 
churches of a nation will saturate the very soil, and gradually 
extirpate from it every germ of monarchism. This the two 
royal daughters of Henry VIII. and the Stuarts saw; and 
therefore, if the government of England was to be kingly, the 
church of England must be Episcopal. ‘ No church without 
a bishop; no state without a king;” is a motto rooted in the 
very nature of things. English history proves that what roy- 
alty feared became true in fact. When there was no bishop in 
the church, no king occupied the throne. The free common- 
wealth arose. The commonwealth went down. Monarchy 
was restored, and Episcopacy returned. Thus it has been; 
thus it will ever be. Congregationalism as a scriptural verity 
must be a vital power. ‘The too common argument for our 
church polity, drawn from its agreement with our republican 
institutions, is doubtfully used. Presbyterianism has an ap- 
pearance of representative government as well as Congrega- 
tionalism. But the inconclusiveness of the argument mainly 
lies either in the assumed principle that the government of the 
church should conform to the government of the state, or in 
the false position that freedom in the church grows out of free- 
dom in the state. Whereas freedom in the church grows not 
out of freedom in the state, but freedom in the state is the fruit 
of freedom in the church. ‘This ecclesiastical life-principle will 
impart itself to civil institutions. True, there may be a kind of 
political liberty, such as existed in the ancient republics, with- 
out freedom in the church, just as the moral virtues sometimes 
flourish without Christianity. But as Christianity existing in 
the heart will give birth to the moral virtues, so ecclesiastical 
liberty will give birth to political liberty. The habit of self- 
government in the affairs of the church will crave the right of 
self-government in the affairs of state. Would we then eradi- 
cate from the nation every remaining element antagonistic to 
human liberty, generated by slavery, or by any other cause ; 
would we see the verdure and bloom of the purest civil free- 
dom covering our country, gladdening with its fragrance the 
masses of the noble poor, and restraining the hbertinism of the 
reckless, we should by every legitimate means spread the spirit 
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and doctrines of Puritan Congregationalism ; making this great 
multitudinous people rejoice around the one grand centre of 
all the good, God and freedom. This can never be done with- 
out creating and diffusing a Congregational literature adapted 
to every class of the community. 

8. Our unsectarian spirit demands a Board of Publication. 
This catholicity is not a natural product. It is heaven-born. 
It is the nobleness and unselfishness of angelic existence, in- 
dwelling inman. It ought to be cherished and diffused through 
the world, vitalizing and elevating the nations. Certainly, if 
we are the most catholic of the evangelical denominations, we 
ought to publish the fact, diffuse the spirit. Merely to enjoy 
what has been received from heaven, to exult over it, and 
magnify ourselves on account of it, is neither gratitude nor 
high-mindedness. It is mere self-gratulation and self-adulation. 
We should impart our wealth of principles as generously as 
our material resources. If our system, wherever it has taken 
root, has always penetrated to the seat of the public life, has 
given the finest coloring to the fabric of society, and strength- 
ened its texture ; if, as we anticipate, it is to work like the ele- 
ment of life, covering the earth with ecclesiastical and civil 
freedom, it becomes our solemn duty to avail ourselves of every 
facility to leaven with it the public life. We should lift up our 
voice till the world listens. 

sesides, who supports mainly our non-denominational enter- 
prises? Who moves the presses of the American Tract Society, 
scattering its leaves of varied beauty everywhere? The Con- 
gregational churches. Who funish the funds of the American 
Home Missionary Society, and to a great extent, of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions? The Con- 
gregational churches. Would we then keep the wheels of these 
beneficent organizations in motion, especially would we see 
them moving with increased velocity; or if we desire the 
American Tract Society to widen its sphere of operations, we 
must increase the number and elevate the piety of the Congre- 
gational churches. If the light of these churches goes out, the 
light of all non-denominational societies goes out. 

9. That portion of the population of New England who absent 
themselves from the public means of grace, amounting to more 
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than one-half, need the Congregational Board. To these the Gos- 
pel must be carried, and in part by the printed page. Shall this 
work be left entirely to the non-denominational publishing socie- 
ties? They cando much. But can they do all that a conscientious 
and prayerful Congregationalist desires? We wish these neg- 
lecters of the means of grace not only to become Christians, 
but Christians of the deepest, truest biblical experience, such as 
the great doctrines of Puritanism in connection with the Spirit’s 
working are fitted to produce. We want them not only gath- 
ered into churches, but into churches most nearly harmonizing 
in form and life with those of apostolic organization. If New 
England is to continue to exert the influence she has in the past 
on the educational and civil institutions of the country, she 
must be filled with churches, not of other forms and influences, 
but of the true Puritan tone, giving forth no uncertain sound. 
We must have books and tracts to circulate among these ab- 
sentees from public worship radically and thoroughly Congrega- 
tional. 

10. The West demands a Congregational Board of Publica- 
tion. Congregationalism is struggling there for extension. 
Other denominations are in the field fully organized and 
equipped. It is not so with Congregationalists. Many even 
who went out from us, whose flourishing farms and comforta- 
ble dwellings adorn the banks of our inland waters, or are 
scattered over the broad prairies, men of strength and informa- 
tion, are exceedingly ignorant of Puritan principles. They 
have forgotten the mother that rocked their cradles and taught 
their infancy to pray. A gentleman of mind and intelligence, 
who had been for seven years on the bench, and for a long time 
deacon of a large Congregational church under the care of the 
Presbytery, when conversing with a Congregationalist, and 
showing him the Presbyterian Book of Discipline, naively in- 
quired : “Is there any book on the Congregational polity? 1 
have never seen one, nor been able to find one.” Multitudes 
are similarly ignorant. Such men ought surely to have the 
opportunity of hearing of the Hookers and Cottons and Math- 
ers of other days; and of the Bacons and Mitchells and Up- 
hams and Punchards and Cummingses of the present. Little 
books and tracts tersely written, setting forth our distinctive 
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doctrines and polity, and their practical bearing on Christian 
efficiency, ought to be multiplied to a far greater extent than 
any private publishers are willing to do. Every Congrega- 
tional minister in the West should be able to carry them with 
him and disperse them through the families of his congregation. 


giving to 


the vast territories of the West an intelligent and working 
Christianity, rivalling New England in spiritual depth and en- 


Such an agency would exert a powerful influence in 


terprise. 

11. The vast fields of the South, from which Congregation- 
alism has been hitherto excluded, are now opening for the 
reception of Puritan views. Slavery and Congregationalism 
with its heaven-inspired equality, guaranteed by mutual cove- 
nant, could not co-exist. [ow could the haughty slave-master 
brook the idea of standing on the same level with his chattel, 
much less of being watched over and admonished by one who 
civilly stood no higher than his beast of burden. But thanks 
to “him who sitteth upon the throne of his holiness,” this 
power, antagonistic to ecclesiastical freedom, is swept away. 
He has come in the storms of war, and slavery, red with gore 
in the combat, has gone down beneath his mighty arm. And 
though widows weep, and children are fatherless, and moth- 
ers are written childless, and sisters weep in solitude, yet we 
will praise “him who rideth upon the heavens,” and doeth 
‘‘terrible things in righteousness.” More than this; we will 
prostrate ourselves before him, saying: ‘ Ilere, Lord, we are, 
ready to do what thou biddest us do by these righteous judg- 
ments.” 

In overthrowing slavery we have but begun our work. Its 
form only is in the grave; its spirit still survives. A powerful 
shock has been given to old modes of thought and forms of 
society, but their roots yet cumber the ground. The sword is 
sheathed, but a moral war is upon us, a war demanding the 
highest .type of Christian heroism and every appliance of the 
Gospel. The press, with its still, quiet influence gliding into 
every crevice and corner of society, has an important, though 
noiseless part to achieve in this fierce conflict. By neglecting 
it the battle may be turned against us. What the South now 
especially needs is a radical reform in principles. She needs, it 
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is true, material aid, but with it she must have light. With all 


her “vetting” she must ‘‘get understanding.” The present up- 
heaving of her social strata invites labor in this direction. Other 
denominations, from the most liberal to Romanists, are availing 
themselves of the occasion. Congregationalists, under their 
broad banner inscribing ‘equality and love,” should enter the 
field with their quickening doctrines. The past tells us thet 
principles are not matters of indifference. The fomenters of 
the rebellion which has just agonized the nation acted according 
to their principles, principles which had been rooting in a soil 
watered by the tears and blood of slavery ever since the settle- 
ment of the country. These must be radically changed. New 
England principles must take their place. Said one of the 
speakers in Faneuil Hall on the occasion of the President’s as- 
sassination; ‘We must send the South the New England 
Primer.” Never was a sentiment uttered more truthful or 
timely. The North and the South must be animated by one 
religious spirit. ‘This is indispensable if we desire to come to- 
gether and hold together. Political conventions and Congres- 
sional enactments are not sufficient. There must be a substan- 
tial unity in Christian doctrines and life. This can be secured 
only by diffusing over her broad fields the elementary ideas 
which have given vitality to New England society and shaped 
her institutions ; and for this work we have abundant encour- 
agement. Many loyal Southerners of Northern birth are al- 
ready one with us in Christian sympathies, and are prepared to 
become one with us in church order. They only need instrue- 
tion. A lawyer connected with ene of the newly formed Con- 
gregational churches in a Southern city, writes us: “ Many, 
who love Congregationalism as the religion of their fathers and 
of their childhood, are not qualified to defend it or even to ex- 
plain it. ‘They would gladly prepare themselves if they knew 
how. Such need your Board more than I can tell.” As a fur- 
ther reason for the work of the Board he adds: “ Here, and 
throughout the South, there is the most profound ignorance of 
Congregationalism, of its history, its doctrines, its tendencies.” 
Surely, every son of the Pilgrims emigrating South should not 
only bear in his heart the love of Puritan freedom, but carry 
with him books and tracts explanatory of our faith and polity to 
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pt them into the hands of those willing to read them. And 
we would that multitudes of our young men and women, thor- 


oughly imbued with the self-sacrificing spirit of the Pilgrims, 
would make the South their field of labor, determining, so far 
as in them lies, to diffuse over those slave-blighted territories 
the free spirit of New England enterprise and manly equality. 
Especially should Congregationalists already in the field, the 
members of newly organized ehurches there, have the means, 
first, of informing themselves respecting their own principles, 
and then, of engaging in the work of disseminating them. 
They thus, and only thus, will become centres of Puritan light 
and liberty. 

A Congregational Press may, therefore, be made an engine 
of immense power in sowing the seeds of Puritanism over the 
South, bringing it into harmony with the North. Efficiently to 
work this engine is a solemn duty which God is imposing upon 
us. We must not fail in its discharge. Neglect is fraught with 
evil. Even delay threatens peril. This is the hour to scatter 
the leaves of truth. It must not be unimproved. To absorb 
attention and interest in other instrumentalities, to the disregard 
of this, is endangering our country’s progress, and creating oc- 
casions for suffering and tears, when we, who now may prevent 
them, shall be at rest. 

12. The best spiritual training of the Freedmen demands 
such a Board. While we believe that the democratic form of 
church polity, disconnected from the vital doctrines of the Bi- 


ble, is as powerless to promote the kingdom of holiness as 


S 


Romanism or Episcopacy, we are equally confident that of all 
the forms of church polity, Congregationalism alone draws out 
the full power of the Pauline doctrines and presses them with 
their full force. No other so leavens the masses, is so pro- 
motive of popular intelligence and true manliness of character. 

When our Freedmen, therefore, are yualified, in the judg- 
ment of' charity, to enter into church relations, we would have 
as many of them as are so disposed, brought into Congrega- 
tional churches, where, under the instruction of a pastor, they 
may feel the responsibility of sustaining social worship, of 
watching with charity over each other, and of exercising, in the 
meekness of Christ, Christian discipline. Nothing would so 
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facilitate their growth in true worth of character and in all that 
is truly valuable in Christian civilization. 

When they assume church relations they must of course be 
taught the principles of some church organization ; and those of 
Congregationalism are certainly as easy of comprehension as 
those of any other. Indeed, we are told that multitudes of 
them are even now ready to receive them. The sweets of civil 
freedom have given them a relish for ecclesiastical freedom. 
Why should not the sons of the Pilgrims laboring among them 
as preachers and teachers, supported by the contributions of 
Pilgrim churches, imbue their hearers and pupils with the lib- 
eral views of our fathers? If we do devoutly believe our own 
sentiments, there is a solemn responsibility resting upon us, with 
the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the dove, 
to do it. We believe, therefore, that familiar tracts and books, 
explanatory of the great doctrines and ecclesiastical polity of 
the Puritan fathers, should be at once issued for this class of 
our countrymen. God’s providence is bidding us wake to this 
subject. While Romanists are endeavoring to fasten upon this 
untaught people a mental tyranny not less ruinous to man- 
hood than the civil bondage from which they have just escaped, 
how can we, believing ourselves possessed of the best, the most 
scriptural system of divine truth, be justified in idleness? It is 
to sit supinely still and see the worst of evils perpetrated on our 
fellows. Can this be innocent? We can not doubt that the 
time is coming when some of the strongest churches in our 
land will be those now being organized from among the freed- 
men; not the wealthiest perhaps, but of the truest spiritual 
power. We not only anticipate their efficiency in advancing 
the kingdom of holiness, but they will constitute, wherever 
they stand, strong pillars of political freedom. This work must 
be done now. It will not do to delay till they are brought into 
other church organizations. Then effort in this direction will 
be of little avail, and may justly subject us to reproach. Now 
we enter an open and unappropriated field, and we may glean 
with others without blame. Let, therefore, the press be at 
once put in motion for this purpose, and let all laborers among 
our freedmen, sustained by Congregational churches, diffuse 
kindly and wisely by its aid Congregational principles. 

VOL, VII.—NO,. XXXVI, 25 
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13. We need a Congregational Board of Publication as a 
bond of union between our churches scattered, or soon to be 
scattered, over every part of our country. In default of any 
ecclesiastical authority stretching its arms around them and 
holding them together, the greater the necessity for some moral 
and social bond. Nothing can constitute such a bond like a 
living press with its appropriate appendages. The commodious 
Congregational [louse soon to be erected at Boston and the 
large library of Congregational lore to be collected in it, may 
form, in part, such a centre of attraction and reciprocal in- 
fluence. But to make it a centralizing power, reaching to the 
extremities of the land, there must be in it a Congregational 
Board of Publication, which, like an electric battery, shall 
steadily send forth its telegrams of rich and essential truths to 
all our churches, confirming the principles and quickening the 
piety of the brotherhood. This must be the vital element of 
such a power; without which its pulsations will never go forth 
to the limits, nor permeate the body, of the denomination. 
And in connection with this there should be a large Congrega- 
tional bookstore where shall be kept on sale, not only the issues 
of the Board, but such old Congregational books and tracts as 
may be found in the market; and such works of current relig- 
ious literature as a learned and judicious committee may deem 
important for the instruction and spirituality of our churches. 
Then, to disseminate and give efficiency to this central agency, 
there should be some safe plan by which our pastors shall be- 
come the colporteurs of our books, and thus workers together 
with us. The denomination will then be a unit of moral forces. 

Such a centre of mutual sympathy and influence we shall 
soon see in Boston, if the ministry, the churches, and munifi- 
cent individuals will take hold of this enterprise as its intrinsic 
importance demands. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE SECOND ADVENT OF OUR LORD. 


Christ's Second Coming: Will it be Pre-Millennial ? By 
the Rev. Davip Brown, A.M., St. James’ Free Church, 
Glasgow. 


From a period soon after the publication of that wonderful 
prophetic book which closes the New Testament canon, and the 
death of its author, the last survivor of the apostolic college, 
there has seemed to prevail in the church at certain intervals a 
millenarian mania, seizing upon the entire marvellous clement 
in the sacramental host. We seem now to be in one of those 
periods. Millenarianism seems to have taken on an epidemic 
form in the religious mind of this age. Not that it is universal. 
The period is one of too general and too versatile activity. Minds 
of a religious, and at the same time of a dreamy, poetic cast ; 
minds under the control of a strong materialistic rather than 
spiritualistic imagination, in this day are quite likely to be mil- 
lenarians. Dut all Christian minds are not such as these, and 
all Christians ean not be led into this delusion. Meanwhile 
candid and simple minded believers, who love and live upon the 
precious Book, and not upon illusive fancies, need to be on 
their guard against the plausible forms in which this pre-millen- 
nial theory of the second advent will present itself to, and claim, 
their attention. 

To such, and to all who desire to be sufficiently informed on 
this subject, we can do no better service than commend to their 
careful study the work named at the head of this article. The 
most that is needed is a knowledge of what this system really 
is, and a comparison of it with the simple word of God. Few 
persons who have not specially looked into it have an idea of 
the radical errors and strange vagaries which logically inhere in 
it, and which its consistent advocates distinctly avow and de- 
fend. In this point of view such a work as this of Mr. Brown 
is exceedingly valuable and worthy of general study. Ie gives 
the main features of the system by means of full citations from 
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all the leading and most respectable adherents and authorized 
expounders of it. In short he fully states and fairly refutes the 
whole system. 

In refuting the errors of millenarians, Mr. Brown gives his 
own views of the millennial prophecy in Rev. xx. It is the 
view given in brief by Scott, Barnes and others, accepted by 
many now, and in earlier times. Those who are satisfied with 
that, as in their judgment most in accordance with Scripture 
truth, may find here the clearest and best elucidation, on that 
basis, of the prophecies bearing on this general subject, which 
we have ever met. 

We do not propose to give any analysis or minute description 
of this work. Those who desire this will best obtain it by 
studying the work itself. We propose rather to suggest some 
thoughts of our own on the millennial prophecy in Rev. xx. 

We have an impression that many persons are millenarians 
from a supposed necessity of biblical exegesis. The passage 
referred to contains a distinct prophecy announcing something 
seemingly very great and glorious. They inquire what it is. 
Their accepted expositors tell them: Nothing which may be ex- 
pressed in the terms of the prophecy. A period of time is to 
come of one thousand years, in which the visible power of Sa- 
tan will be greatly repressed and restrained, and _ religious 
knowledge abound and prevail; the prophesied resurrection is 
to be, not of persons, but of character. The influential people 
of that period will be persons of a spirit and character like the 
holy martyrs, so that in their lives it may be said the confessors 
of old have risen from the dead. Many readers of the Bible 
think that this sort of exposition fails to meet the demands of 
this text. And as they never heard or thought of any other 
view as possible except this which, for distinction’s sake we will 
call the figurative view, and the millenarian, if they do not 
accept this they are forced to that as the only alternative. 

Now to destroy this alternative, to show that the rejection of 
either of these views does not necessarily involve the acceptance 
of the other, we propose to unfold, with as much brevity and 
clearness as we can, a third view of the prophecy. We wish 
to show that there are more than two views of the prophecy, 


that we are not shut up to the acceptance of millenarian vaga- 
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ries, if we find ourselves dissatisfied with that shadowy sort of 
analogical interpretation which is commonly opposed to them. 
We have farther to say that the view we shall offer, though not 
to our knowledge much canvassed in print, and wholly, so far 
as is known to the writer, thought out, as here presented, by 
himself, nevertheless has, in its essential points, long been held 
by many careful students of the Bible, who have rested quietly, 
so far as they could see, while waiting patiently for farther light 
on what they could not sce. Indeed we have no doubt that 
every part of it has been held and promulgated by different 
Christian teachers in different ages of the Christian history. 

This passage, at a first glance, seems entirely shut up in a 
unique and obscure symbolism. And so it would always be, if 
looked at as a whole. But if we scan it in its parts, we dis- 
cover in the midst of this peculiar symbolism a familiar scrip- 
tural word, resurrection, and which it is not unreasonable to 
suppose may express a familiar scriptural idea. As it is quali- 
fied by a descriptive word, we may infer that it is not the resur- 
rection of the dead, which is described by the sacred writers, as 
immediately preceding the final and general judgment. It is : 
resurrection, and is designated as the resurrection, the first, 
i dvdazasts 4 x=pory, This very specific designation, the article 
twice repeated, would seem to point to some idea familiar to 
readers of the Scriptures. 

This thought is strengthened by the declaration which fol- 
lows: ‘ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resur- 
rection: on such the second death hath no power, but they 
shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 
him.” Myriads of Christian readers have quoted this with a 
thrill of rapture, when they could not tell what the words 
mean; only they were sure they mean some great and precious 
thing which the redeemed soul will experience, wherein he will 
be indeed blessed. And they must have been so far right, and 
justified in quoting it, though if asked for a definite exposition 
they had utterly failed. In conformity with universal Scrip- 
ture usage, we must see that any blessing promised to a class 
of persons is limited to that class. The blessing is that those 
who have part in the first resurrection are holy or sanctified 
ones, that the second death hath no power on them, and as 
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priests of God and of Christ, they shall reign with him. It 
follows that on all others, as unholy and accursed, the second 
death hath, and must have power. All the redeemed will sing 
the new song: ** Thou hast redeemed us, and made us unto 
our God kings and priests.” But those alone can sing it who 
have part in the first resurrection. 

What is this first resurrection? This is a question no less 
than of life everlasting and death eternal. Can it be that such 
a matter can never be understood, but must be left to the un- 
satisfactory issues of curious and uncertain speculation? Can 
it be that it is so locked up as to require another revelation to 
make it plain? Nowhere in his word, unless here, does God 
set before men an unattainable beatitude. If attainable, and 
if, as the very beatitude ef escape from the second death it is 
our duty to strive to attain it, it surely must be possible to find 
out what it is. 

What is this resurrection? It is the resurrection of the spirit 
of man, by nature dead. The Scriptures teach us in several 
places directly,’ and in several others indirectly,’ that man em- 
braces in his one personality three elements, body, soul and 
spirit. In each of these three elements sin has broueht, or 
will bring him to the experience of death, and if he ever attains 
to redemption from sin, he must in each of them experience a 
resurrection. In respect to these three elements, the body, the 
corporeal element, needs no definition. ‘The soul, the psychi- 
cal element, is the immaterial nature within, which constitutes 
man a rational, intellectual, immortal being, which animates 
and vitalizes the body, and which, apart from the body, may 
exist when death has turned the latter to dust. The spirit of 
man is that element of his nature, whereby he may have com- 
munion with God, and in that communion, and by virtue of it, 
have spiritual life, as, in the want of it, and by virtue of that 
separation of the spirit from God, consists spiritual death. In 
the spirit of the renewed man the Spirit of God dwells, and 
in his divine agency sometimes so identifies himself with the 
human spirit that the one agency can scarcely be distinguished 


from the other. And hence we find the inspired writers some- 


11 Thess. v. 23; Heb. iv. 12. 


21 Cor. ii. 14,15; Jude 19; Rom. viii. 4, 5, 16, 26. 
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times so using the word spirit, that we can hardly tell whether 
they mean the Spirit of God, or the spirit of the renewed man. 
In fact, it is the Spirit of God acting in and by the spirit of the 
believer.’ But the spirit of man is by nature and sin separated 
from God, and‘is hence, as we have just shown, dead. The 
resurrection of his spirit is the first resurrection which man, 
dead in trespasses and sins, needs, and the first of which he 
can have experience. And the text under consideration (Rey. 
xx. 6) implies that whoever enjoys the blessedness attached to 
the first resurrection, must now have part in it. 

Let us now leave this passage, and inquire what is the first 
resurrection of which the Seriptures give us any account? We 
have it in the words of Jesus: ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
The hour is coming and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God: and they that hear shall live.” ’ 
Here is a resurrection of the dead very plainly expressed. Its 
title to the term resurrection, dvaezuers, is vindicated in the 
manifest connection with the final resurrection in which Jesus 
places it: ‘* Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of dam- 
nation.” In the second chapter of Ephesians, Paul calls the 
same fact of spiritual experience a resurrection. And we re- 
peat, it is the first resurrection that the Scriptures give any ac- 

! As an example of this, consider carefully the use of the word spirit in the follow- 
ing: Rom. viii. 9-11, 13-16, 23, 26, 27. Perhaps the reader may inquire, What is 


the real distinction between soul and spirit? Are they two distinct natures, entities 
like soul and body? This is a question we are not careful to answer. The distinc- 
tion is one of revelation, not of consciousness ; it belongs to theology, not psychology. 
The Scriptures recognize it, but give no sharp definition of it. Often in the Scrip- 
tures, as in common speech, spirit means soul; and perhaps, vice versa. Body, 
i.e., flesh, sense, and spirit are the two opposite poles of human moral nature, be- 
tween which lies the soul. In the normal holy state, the spirit was in harmony and 
communion with the Spirit of Ged, and in that state of holiness carried along with it 
soul and body. Man was spiritual. The fall separated the spirit from God, the flesh 
rose uppermost, plunged the soul into bondage, and now the whole man, soul and 
spirit, is carnal, sensual, psychical. Conf. Gr. of 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15., and Jude 19. And 
on the other hand, the spirit separated from God is by that separation dead, and car- 
ries down to death both body and soul. Indeed this distinction is implied in the en- 
tire evangelical doctrine respecting the fall, the renewal, the sanctification and 
perfection of man, and especially in the doctrine of flesh and spirit in the renewed 
man. The depraved nature of man is called carnal from the body, and psychical 
from the soul, but never spiritual. 


2 John v. 25. 
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count of, as within the ordinary range of human experience. 
If any resurrection may fitly be called the first resurrection, 
surely this may be. How truly may it be said: ‘ Blessed and 
holy are they that have part in it; on them the second death 
hath no power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with him.” 

What is the resurrection of which these Scriptures speak? It 
is the resurrection of the spirit of man. ‘The spirit of man is 
that element of his nature whereby he may have communion 
with God. In the spirit of regenerate man, the Spirit of God 
dwells.' But by nature and sin, the spirit of man is separated 
from God, and in and by means of that separation is dead. 
The resurrection of his spirit is the first resurrection which man 
dead in trespasses and sins needs, inasmuch as death in his 
spirit is the first death he has any experience of. And the pas- 
sage whose import we are seeking to find out, implies that who- 
ever enjoys the blessedness attached to the first resurrection, 
must have part in it, in other words, must have experience of 
it now. ‘ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection: on such the second death hath no power.” But 
not a full experience; that is reserved for the time when they 
shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 
him; which leads us to notice a sccond element in this great 
matter. 

Man is soul as well as spirit. And sin will bring his soul to 
death, not less than his spirit and his body. When death 
seizes upon the body of the man who is already, in his spirit, 
dead in unregeneracy and sin, it at the same moment seizes upon 
the soul, and bears it away to the world of darkness and despair, 
the realm or prison of death, where death holds him for the 
second death. In this state the soul is dead; not as being ex- 
tinct, or unconscious, but as being in the world of death. 
David describes this when he says: ‘In death is no remem- 
brance of thee: in Sheol who shall give thee thanks?’’ 
>; it is the world or the 
prison where death holds the soul, which is therefore said to be 


“Sheol” is equivalent to “in death’ 


in death. Heman the Ezrahite enlarges upon it in his mournful 
song: ‘* Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in darkness, in 


' Rom. viii. 9-16. 2? Ps. vi. 5. 
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the abysses. Thy wrath lieth hard upon me. Wilt thou show 
wonders to the dead?” i. e., to souls that being in the world of 
death may properly be called ‘the dead,” as the words imme- 
diately following show: “ Shall the dead arise and praise thee ? 
Shall thy loving kindness be declared in the grave, or thy faith- 
fulness in destruction, [Abaddon]? Shall thy wonders be 
known in the dark, and thy righteousness in the land of forget- 
fulness?” ' ‘This is the dreadful condition of the soul in the 
the world of death, under the reign of death, in Sheol, as in 
the Old Testament Hebrew, in Hades, as in the New Testa- 
ment Greek, or in Hell, as in English. Dr. Dwight caught 
the idea with great exactness and expressed it in his well-known 


Psalm Ixxxviii, ‘*While life prolongs,” ete. 


** In that lone land of deep despair, 
No Sabbath’s heavenly light shall rise ; 
No God regard your bitter prayer, 
Nor Saviour call you to the skies, 


No wonders to the dead are shown ; 
The wonders of redeeming love ; 
No voice his glorious truth makes known, 


Nor sings the bliss of climes above. 


Silence, and solitude, and gloom, 
In those forgetful realms appear: 
Deep sorrows fill the dismal tomb, 
And hope shall never enter there.” 


Now, in consequence of what Jesus did in his own death and 
resurrection, it is provided in the dispensation of grace that he 
who in this life has part in the first resurrection, in other words 
experiences that quickening or resurrection of the spirit which 
is the immediate effect of regeneration, at the death of the body 
shall experience the resurrection of the soul. [is soul will not 
be, when separate from the body, in Hades, as so many divines 
and theological teachers at this day are teaching the people. 
At death his soul will depart to be with Christ. Being absent 
from the body he will be present with the Lord, according to 


1 Ps, Ixxxviii. 6, 7, 10, 11, 12. The use of the word “ Abaddon,” in the 11th verse, 
as the parallel of “grave,” shows that “grave” is used for ‘* Sheol.” Com. Job 
xxvi.6: “Naked is Sheol before Him, and Abaddon hath no covering.” Dr. Dwight, 
closely following his original, very manifestly uses the word “tomb” to express 


Hell. 
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the prayer of Jesus, John xvii. 24; as so well expressed by the 
Westminster divines: ** The souls of believers at their death 
are made perfect in holiness and do immediately pass into 
glory.” When Christ ascended from Mount Olivet he did not 
go into Hades. He ascended to the right hand of the Father. 
And his will is that those whom God has given him be with him 
where he is that they may behold his glory. And he is able to 
secure this, for he is the resurrection and the life, and has de- 
clared, “he that liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 
Dr. Watts saw this precise point in eschatology, and well ex- 
pressed it: 

‘*‘When from the dead he raised his Son, 

And called him to the sky, 
Ile gave our souls a lively hope 


’ 


‘That they should never die.’ 


This happy state of the redeemed soul when separate from 
the body, is called by the Saviour a resurrection. ‘ ‘The Saddu- 
cees, which say there is no resurrection,” came to Jesus and 
propounded the question of the seven brethren who successively 
married the same wife. Jesus answered: ‘* As touching the 
resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which was 
spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living.” ' When that was 
spoken to Moses from the bush, those patriarchs, though in a 
sense dead, were in a more important sense living. Their souls 
were existing in a state of conscious blessedness. That was so 
far a resurrection and a pledge of their final resurrection. If 
when bodies die, the souls that animated them in life also cease 
to exist, are exhaled as mere breath going from them not to re- 
turn, as the Sadducees held, and as some millenarians now hold, 
there could be no resurrection of the bodies, because there 
would be no living beings to whom the bodies would belong. 
This was the point of the Saviour’s argument which so effectu- 
ally silenced the Sadducees. And this beatification of the re- 
deemed soul with Christ, when separate from the body, is but 
carrying out in respect to the soul what is begun in respect to 
the spirit in regeneration. As this experience of the spirit is 


1 Math. xxii. 31, 32. 
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“having part in the first resurrection,” so that experience of 
the soul separate from the body is the first resurrection in its 
consummation. 

We have now found in the instructions of Jesus an experi- 
ence, that all the regenerate share in the present life, which he 
called a resurrection, and which is the first resurrection possible 
to human experience ; and also a happy state of all souls of be- 
lievers after death, which is inseparably connected with that 
experience in life, to which Jesus applies the same term resur- 
rection, @vderacrs, Let us now carefully note the prophecy in 
question, and see if what we have found does not precisely cor- 
respond with, and cover all, that is contained in it, in respect to 
this idea of the first resurrection. 

We quote the passage, following Tischendorf’s text, with 
whom agree all critical editors : 


*“ Rev. xx. 4,5. And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, 
and judgment was given unto them, and [I saw] the souls of them 
that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of 
God, and whosoever had not worshipped the beast, neither his im- 
age, neither had received [his] mark upon their forehead, or upon 
their hand; and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years. The rest of the dead lived not [o%z 2ly4ea, * lived not ;’ not 
ve avézycar, as text. rec., ‘lived not again’] until the thousand 
years were finished. ‘This is the first resurrection.” 

“T saw,” says the seer—what? ‘The bodies of any part of 
mankind raised from their graves? Not a word of it. “T 
saw the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus.” If he intended to say: “I saw those who were be- 
headed for the word of God raised from the dead, living on 
this earth, and reigning with Christ,” which it was necessary he 
should say, in order to express the millenarian idea, would he 
not have said it? Who has any right to put this idea into this 
text, which says nothing of the sort? 

John was the prophet of the witnessing church. To encour- 
age and strengthen them in bearing witness for Jesus, even to 
the extremity of being beheaded, he testifies to them what it 
was given himto see. ‘ I saw the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus.” And how were they? “ They 
were living and reigning with Christ.” And “this” which he 
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saw, viz., souls of beheaded persons, not dead with their dead 
bodies, but living and reigning with Christ, ‘“* made unto God 
kings and priests,” and singing the new song, “ this is the first 
resurrection.” A very simple statement, yet one pregnant with 
the richest consolation, and one which, as we find corresponds 
precisely with what other Scriptures teach, will be true of all 
redeemed saints while their bodies lie in their graves. It is not 
the resurrection, but it stands in such inseparable relations to 
it, and at the same time to that spiritual resurrection which un- 
regenerate man must experience to enjoy this blessedness of the 
dead who die in the Lord, that it may fitly be called, what the 
inspired seer does call it, “ the first resurrection.” It is the 
first resurrection in its consummation, which is begun in this 
life as a spiritual resurrection. 

* They lived and reigned with Christ.” Where? Expositors 
of all sorts, whether literal or figurative, have said, on this 
earth, putting it into the text, for it is not said. The thrones 
which John saw, occupied by these souls, are associated with 
the throne of Christ, for “they reigned with Christ.” We 
have no account of any throne of Christ as a distinct person in 
the Trinity, except his mediatorial throne and his judgment 
throne. The latter will be on or near the earth. But it can 
not be imagined that the reigning of this text is any part of the 
solemnities of the last judgment. It only remains that these 
thrones are associated with Christ’s mediatorial throne, and that 
these souls share, in some important respect, and to some im- 
portant degree, in the mediatorial reign of Christ. But 
that throne is in heaven. And, therefore, these souls, living 
and reigning with Christ, are, and must be, in heaven. And 
this, too, we have found other Scriptures plainly and expressly 
declaring of the dead who die in the Lord: ‘ Having a desire,” 
says St. Paul, “to depart and be with Christ, which is far better” 
than “ to abide in the flesh.” “Willing rather to be absent from 
the body, and to be present with the Lord.” Yet as the great 
triumphs of the mediatorial reign of Christ, are, and will be, 
on this earth, and as they share in that reign, they, too, ‘ reign 
on the earth,” thus fulfilling the new song, Rev. vy. 10. They 


triumph before the throne in every triumph of grace in this 
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world. ‘ There is joy in the presence of the anzels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” 

We thus find the seer of the Apocalypse comforting the 
tried saints of his time, and of all future time, with precisely 
the same considerations with which Paul comforted himself and 
others in similar circumstances, the truth which Jesus taught 
before either of them. Ile fitly follows it with the beat- 
itude to which we have before referred, and which we quote 
again to show how completely it agrees with what we have 
found, and disagrees with either of the two prominent views 
which have been taken of the passage. 

* Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrec- 
tion. On such the second death hath na power, but they shall 
be priests of God and of Christ; and shall reign with him.” 

According to both the millenarian and the figurative view of 
this prophecy, the first resurrection is wholly future. And how 
far in the future when the prophecy was writtea! Tow could 
it be said of any one then living, or of any one now living, “‘he 
that hath part” in what was then so far, and still is wholly in 
the future? But when we leave fancies and conjectures, and 
look at the first resurrection of which the Scriptures elsewhere 
contain an account, we find it, just as here, a blessing of which 
a partial experience, “hath part,’ must be enjoyed now, or there 
is no reason to expect its full consummation in the future, ex- 
pressed in the words, * they shall be priests of God and of 
Christ, and shall reign with him.” On him who has no “part” 
in it now, the second death even now “ hath power.” The sec- 
ond death, though future, even now has power, has a lien, so 
to speak, on every unregenerate soul. All who close probation 
as such, will, when the dread time arrives for the second death 
to assert its power, ** be cast into the lake of fire, which is the 
second death.” 

We have now gone through this prophecy of the first resur- 
rection in Rev. xx., with the exception of its connection with 
the millennial period, the thousand years, which we reserve for 
its proper place. And we have found the first resurrection, as 
here described, corresponding in every particular with a first 
resurrection revealed by Christ, taught by the same apostle to 
whom was revealed this prophecy, and by other apostles, else- 
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where in the New Testament. Why should we not accept it as 
a thread of inspiration given to lead us into the mysteries of a 
prophecy confessed on all hands to be obscure and difficult? If 
we turn from this to the figurative expositors, we have, it must 
be admitted, only conjectures and curious analogies. If we go 
from them to the millenarians, we have, with a pretence of 
Scripture citation, that system of self-contradictory theories, 
fincies and vagaries, of which we have found as yet, not a 
trace in the passage under consideration. 

Let us now consider some of the other points in this proph- 
ecy, and see if other Scriptures shed any light upon them. We 
will begin with the opening of the vision, the binding of Satan. 

“And I saw an angel descending from heaven, having the 
key of the abyss, and a great chain in his hand.” 

Before we can gain a comprehension of this prophecy it is 
necessary for us distinctly to understand and bear in mind in all 
our thought, that what we have here is the form of the proph- 
ecy, not its precise substance. The substance is indeed con- 
tained in the form, and must there be sought; but we must not 
confound them. ‘The prophecy, like the most in this book, is 
revealed in the form of a vision, i. e., something seen. The 
prophet in this case is a seer. Ile saw a picture and describes 
what he saw. The first thing he saw was an angel descending 
from heaven. ‘The being whom he saw appeared to be an an- 
gel. Was it an angel? Abraham on a certain occasion saw 
three men approach his tent. That was what he saw and it is so 
written. After a little he saw they were not men. He saw 
them to be angels, and then it is written so. But at length he 
knew that one of the three celestial personages was Jehovah, the 
hearer of prayer, and the sovereign judge of all the earth, and 
then it is written so. And though the seer of the Apocalypse 
saw this being as an angel, he was doubtless no other than the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who had often appeared as an angel, as 
could very easily be shown. He had the key of the abyss or 
depths of Sheol or Hades, called also the pit, Gehenna, Tar- 
tarus, and repeatedly mentioned or referred to under one or 
another of these names in both Testaments. This corresponds 
with what Christ said of himself (Rev. i. 18), “I have the keys 
of death and of Hades.” He had also a great chain in his 
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hand. The use in the vision of both these instruments is next 
stated. ‘* And he laid hold on the dragon, which is the devil, 
and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast him into 
the abyss, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him that he 
should deceive the nations no more till the thousand years 
should be fulfilled: and after that he must be loosed a little 
time.” - 

Now in seeking to learn what is here described, let us in the 
outset notice that all sober-minded expositors are agreed that 
this prophecy must not be understood to indicate a restraint 
upon Satan to such an extent that he shall have no power in 
this world as a tempter of men. ‘The world will always be one 
in which men will be liable to temptation, and that from the 
arch tempter. This is very clearly shown to be Scripture doc- 
trine in the work which furnishes the title to the present article, 
The prophecy will doubtless be fulfilled, if a period ever arrives 
in which Satan shall be deprived of the power of carrying on 
his grand wholesale operations, “deceiving the nations” as such, 
organizing error and iniquity so as to make them national and 
even continental in their scope, and so give them a power to 
sweep whole generations and nations down to death. 

Let us distinctly apprehend another preliminary thought. 
This vision need not and can not well be understood as describ- 
ing one single fact or event, performed at one point of time, 
viz., at the beginning of the period designated as one thousand 
years. It speaks of not less than three and probably four dis- 
tinct facts which are not necessarily contemporaneous, and 
which are not probably so. These four facts are the following : 

(a.) The angel lays hold of Satan and binds him for a 
thousand years. ‘That must needs be at the beginning of the 
millennial period. When so much is done, he is then under 
restraint and in the power of the being by whom he was bound. 

(b.) He casts him into the abyss. The vision certainly 
places this after the binding or first restraint ; in the fulfillment 
it may be centuries after. 

(c.) He shuts himup. Here is another distinct point, an ad- 
ditional restraint following that which is described as casting in. 
It may be separated from it by a lapse of time which would be 
accounted long in history. 
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(d.) Ile sets a seal upon him that he should deceive the na- 
tions no more till the thousand years shall be fulfilled. This 


follows the shutting up, and it may follow it, as the preceding, 
alter a considerable lapse of time. It is the last act in the 
drama, the crowning work of the series to endure to the close 
of the millennial period. 

Now our question is, whether the Scriptures contain any evi- 
dence that Christ has done any part of what he is represented in 
this vision as doing. If he has done any part of it, that is so far 
a fulfillment of the prophecy, and a pledge to our faith of its ul- 
timate complete fulfillment, for which we may well with pa- 
tience wait. ‘To answer this question, we shall, waiving all 
guessing, all conjectures, all analogical reasoning, simply refer 
tu a few plain declarations of Scripture prose. 

Heb. ii. 14. * That through death he might make power- 
less [zatapy7ey,] him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil.” Christ by his death and resurrection, which necessa- 
rily followed his death, and therefore needed no separate men- 
tion, destroyed the power of the devil. Now if this plain 
didactic prose were to be translated into prophetic poetry, pass- 
ing also as dramatic action before the vision of the seer, what 
could be more natural and fit than a representation of a mighty 
angel seizing Satan and binding him? 

The seer of this vision had before declared, 1 John iii. 8, 
also in plain didactic prose: “ For this purpose the Son of God 
was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 
He had also reported Jesus himself as saying, John xii. 31, 32, 
‘** Now is the judgment of this world; now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” Ile was speaking of his own 
death. In connection with, and in consequence of, that great 
event, Satan, the prince of this world, would be cast out. Out 
of what? What but his princedom, this world? And into 
what, if’ not the abyss? When he cast out of the possessed 
Gadarene the legion of demons, they “‘ besought him that he 
would not command them to go forth into the abyss,”' which 
shows that the very thing they feared was what John saw in 


this vision. 


1 Luke yiii. 31. 
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Consider the words of the Lord in Matt. xii. 29: “ How 


can one enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil [make 


a spoil of | his goods, except he first bind the strong man? 
and then he will spoil his house.”  Tfere he declares his spe- 
cial work to be to bind Satan, as a necessary preliminary to 
making a spoil of what is in his palace or stronghold. It had 
been centuries before prophesied of Christ : * Ie shall divide the 
spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out his soul unto 
death ;” ' and Paul tells us that by his resurrection Christ 
“ spoiled principalities and powers, and made a shew of them 
openly, triumphing over them,” * the ‘“‘nowers,” that is, of death 
and Hades, which was, especially, as we have seen, Heb. ii. 
14, the deyil. But before this could be, that is, before the tri- 
umph of his resurrection, he himself tells us he must needs bind 
Satan. [lis power to do this, and his purpose no less, he was 
then proving by his power over demons. 

Now what we say is, and this is all that need be said or 
proved for the purposes of our exposition, it must be true, in 
some sense, that Christ did, in and by his death and resurrec- 
tion, destroy the power of the devil, and was manifested for 
this very purpose ; it must have been true, in some sense, that 
Christ by his death and resurrection did take a decisive step to 
cast Satan out of his princedom, this world ; it must be true, in 
some sense, that Christ did, before his resurrection, bind Satan, 
as the strong prince of death and Hades ; for all this is literally 
said in the texts we have quoted. In other words, the very 
thing seen in this vision, Satan seized and bound, is in plain, 
didactic speech, declared to have been done when Christ arose 
from the dead. 

Is some reader objecting, ‘It can not be true that Christ has 
seized and bound Satan’? And is that objector a true believer 
in Christ? What security hast thou then, O purblind one, for 
thine own final salvation? What security hast thou that Satan 
will not yet prove an overmatch for the mighty Redeemer? Is 
the battle yet to be fougit between Christ and Satan? Did 
Christ reckon without his host, when he said: “ None,” none, 
not even the roaring lion of Hades, “ is able to pluck my sheep 

1 Isa. liii. 12. 2 Col. ii. 15. 
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out of my hand”? It surely is not too much to believe that 
the Almighty Redeemer of men has bound Satan their puissant 
and malignant foe; that so much of this prophecy is fulfilled. 
And then what follows? We have, and the church has always 
had, a pledge that all the rest will be, the casting into the 
abyss, the shutting in, the sealing that he shall deceive the na- 
tions no more. We need not be too curious as to the time of 
the other acts in this great drama of the world’s redemption. 
They will all come in their own good time, and in the best time. 
And when they come, the full triumph of the Gospel will have 
come, the bright yision of all holy seers of all the inspired ages, 
the latter day glory, when all the “ends of the world shall re- 
member and turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the 
nations shall worship before him” ; when * the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations 
shall flow unto it”; when “the kingdom and dominion, and 
the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven shall be 
viven to the people of the saints of the Most High,” “ for the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the seas.” 

We have now shown what may be the nature of the facts re- 
vealed in this prophecy, the general trend of it. And this 
much must be conceded, so far as we have gone we are on safe 
and sure ground. We have propounded no new and startling 
article of faith, or theory of doctrine. We have found no 
necessity of revolutionizing the foundations of doctrinal or prac- 
tical theology. We have not led the Scriptures, but have sim- 
ply allowed the Scriptures to lead us. We have found revealed 
here, in a form indeed peculiar to this prophetic book, but in 
strict consistency with its general style, truths on which the 
faith of the church has ever rested, which have ever been its 
support and its strength; the sole peculiarity of our exposition 
being, that these familiar truths are contained in this passage, 

where ‘so many sagacious and clear-sighted expositors have 
found something else. 

There remains another quite important point, the millennial 

period, one thousand years. This at first sight will appear 


more difficult than those we have considered. Yet if we are 
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correct in the views we have already attained, we need not de- 
spair of a consistent solution of this. 

Let it be observed here, that what we have so far found in 
this prophecy is simply a form of statement peculiar to the seer 
of the Apocalypse, of truths revealed elsewhere in the Scrip- 
tures in common forms of speech. It is not unreasonable to 
surmise that this period of one thousand years, so called, is 
but a peculiar form of expressing what is elsewhere plainly ex- 
pressed. 

We have here a prophetic period of one thousand years. 
The first question is, whether this is a literal thousand years, or 
is aprophetic symbol of a period of time fixed and definite in the 
divine counsels, but not definitely revealed, as determinate time, 
tous. If we consult prophetic analogies, we shall say the lat- 
ter. All are agreed that the other prophetic numbers in 
the Apocalypse are symbolic numbers; as the time, times 
and a half, the forty and two months, the thousand two hun- 
dred threescore days, and the six hundred threescore and six. 
Why should this be an exception, especially when really 
insurmountable difficulties environ the attempt to consider it a 


: literal period of just so many years? Our risen Redeemer him- 

. self turned our steps from all temporal investigations of this 
2 sort in his emphatic declaration : “ It is not for you to know the 
: times, or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own 
° ; power.” ' Surely the repeated disappointments, which all-dem- 
F onstrating time has brought upon many who were so confident 
: that it was for them to know the times, should be sufticient to 
‘ settle, for all sober-minded Christians, the point that this is one 
‘* principle on which prophetic numbers are not to be interpreted. 
" Not only does all prophetic analogy lead to the conclusion 
“ that this is a symbolic, not a literal number; the number itself, 
* if considered carefully, will demonstrate the same thing. It 
% has in itself every sign of being a symbolic number. It has 
a that peculiar artificial look which belongs to all symbolic num- 
bers. Yet in its structure it differs from all others. It is an 

‘al exact power. This is true of no other prophetic number. All 
- prophetic numbers but this, are fragmentary, and they all ex- 
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press time in fractions of years, not in any round full number 
of years. It is not only an exact power, it is a cube. Its root, 
ten, is the most perfect number there is. It is the foundation 
of the decimal system, and is among all nations a perfect num- 
ber. Like the king of Tyre among potentates, it “ seals up the 
sum,” ' always completing a series in computation, always ne- 
cessitating a return for a new series. 

Next consider it as a power. A power is a geometrical con- 
ception. We shall see as we proceed, that the introduction of 
this symbolical number into geometrical conceptions, will not 
necessarily remove it from Seripture analogies. A single num- 
ber, as ten, represents a line in geometry. A line is extension 
in one direction only. It is no figure and can include nothing. 
It is only the edge of something. A number repeated once as 
a factor, as 1010, represents surface, which is extension in 
two directions, and is a figure. But it is only one side. A num- 
ber taken three times as factor, as 1OX1O X10, is extension 
in three directions ; all the directions there are, length, breadth, 
and height. It is a complete figure. It includes and wholly 
encloses a definite portion of space, cutting it off from every 
thing else. In this number 1000, so composed, these three 
directions of extension are equal, making a cube, the most per- 
fect geometrical figure, a figure embracing not only a complete, 
but also a perfect whole. Uniformly in the Scriptures the fig- 
ure which represents the highest perfection, is a cube. The 
holiest of all, type of heaven, in the tabernacle and temple, was 
an exact cube. The perfection of creation, the holy and heav- 
enly Jerusalem, ‘ lieth four square.” =“ The length, and the 
breadth, and the height of it are equal,”* a geometrical cube. 

We conclude that this apocalyptic chiliad, one thousand 
years, denotes a definite period of time with a definite beginning 
und end, but in respect to its length, beyond the range of hu- 
man computation. The number which designates this period, 
iu power of a root which is the most perfect number there is, 
the cube of that perfect number, the most perfect geometrical 
figure there is, can not denote anything that is incomplete or 
fragmentary. It can express nothing less than a full and com- 
plete period, having its beginning and ending, and its distine- 


) Ezek. xxviii. 12. 2 Rey. xxi. 16. 
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tive elements, within itself. Its beginning, terminus a quo, 
is distinctly defined in this prophecy. Its end, terminus ad 
quem, is not defined here nor anywhere else. “I saw an angel, 
. . - and he laid hold on the dragon, . . . the devil, .. . 
and bound him a thousand years.” This symbolic period be- 
gan then when Christ bound Satan, which was, as other Serip- 
tures have shown us, at his death and resurrection. We have 
now only to inquire what period of time it was, which, full and 
complete, and having its beginning, and ending, and all its 
distinctive elements within itself, began at the resurrection of 
Christ ; an inquiry which need not detain us long. It can be 
no other than the mediatorial reign of him who is the alpha 
and the omega, the beginning and the ending, the first and the 
last, a period of time which then began, and which is to con- 
tinue till that day, which Jesus declared was known only to the 
Father, when, having destroyed the last enemy, death, he will 
deliver up the kingdom to God even the Father. During all 
this period, this symbolic chiliad, this millennium, as death 
gathers the redeemed home, their souls will be with Christ, be- 
holding his glory, living and reigning with him, enjoying the 
blessedness of the first resurrection, and in that blessedness 
awaiting the close of the period, then to receive the higher 
blessedness not of the second resurrection, for the Scriptures 
make no mention of a second resurrection, but of the resurrec- 
tion, the final resurrection from the dead. 

We have now considered all there is in this vision which be- 
longs to the millennial period of one thousand years. The 
prophecy however goes farther and speaks of a loosing of Satan 
at the end of that period for a short time expressed by the in- 
definite phrase ‘a little season,” a gathering of the enemies of 
(rod under him to make war upon the saints, and the final issue 
of the attempt, followed by the solemnities of the last judg- 
ment. In regard to this we will detain the reader with only a 
brief suggestion. 

In this vision all the dead, existing as souls separate from the 
body, are divided into two classes. First, those who as priests 
of God and Christ are living and reigning with him in the first 
resurrection ; and secondly, “the rest of the dead” who it is said 


“lived not until the thousand years were finished.” They exist, 
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but do not live ; their existence is, as separate souls, in the 
world and state of death. Even in this life and in the body 
they are correctly said to be dead, (John vy. 25, Eph. ii. 1) ; 
how much more might this be said of them when separate from 
the body, in the prison of death? When the thousand years shall 
be finished, their bodies reanimated in the final resurrection, 
they will “ascend on the breadth of the earth,” 42,3400» éx 
70 mhdtos 775 77,5 (vy. 9) and so ina physical sense nay be said 
then to live; the only sense in which they ever will live. At 
the same time Satan, their great deceiver, being loosed from his 
prison, will be among them, their prince’ and god “as of old, 
Besides, there is nothing in this prophecy in conflict with those 
numerous Scriptures which give reason to expect that the final 
resurrection will find many living wicked men upon the earth. 

It is not inconsistent with any Scripture representation of the 
the last things to suppose some time to elapse between the res- 
urrection of all the dead from their graves and the final judg- 
ment, which might be expressed as a “little season.” What 
Satan may in that brief time do with that class of mankind, who 
were in life his willing slaves and dupes, is not for us to conjec- 
ture. We will only say that the idea that that may be the time 
of the war of Gog and Magog, though suggested to our mind 
solely by the study of the passage, is no new thought to the 
world. Gill published a full unfolding of it in his Exposition 
of the New Testament more than a century ago. Other millen- 
arian writers, we know not how many, and quite likely anti- 
millenarians, have followed him in the same view. 


1 John xii. 31. 22 Cor. iv. 4. 
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ARTICLE III. 
HENRY TAYLOR’S PROSE WRITINGS. 
The Stateeman. By Henry Taytor, Esq. Author of 


Philip Van Artevelde. London. 

Notes from Books. In Four Essays. By Henry Taytor. 
Second Edition. London. 

Notes from Life. In Six Essays. By Ilexry Taynor. 
Third Edition. London. 


Mr. Tayior’s reputation was won, and is maintained, by 
those dramatic poems which have given “ the author of Philip 
Van Artevelde” as secure a place in English literature as that 
of the author of Thalaba or Manfred. There is a massiveness 
and energy in his poetic thought and diction, which savors of 
the older masters of our tongue, in the days when imaginative 
vigor and wealth were not thought to be at war with strong 
common sense. Reading over his nervous dramatic creations, 
one might naturally infer that it would not be very difficult for 
this reflective and forcible writer to step into the prose-writer’s 
domain with advantage. ‘The volumes, whose titles are above 
recited, are sufficient proof that this has been done. We sup- 
pose that they are not much known on this: side the Atlantic. 
Those who have learned to admire Mr. Taylor’s poems, may be 
pleased to extend their acquaintance to his other publications, 
Their contents are of sterling and permanent value. They 
Shave found a few appreciative readers among our people, as we 
. have been glad to know. The first of the series, with annota- 
tions, would well bear to be reprinted just now, as an excellent 
manual of counsel for the rising public men of our land. We 
shall, consequently, review it with more particularity than the 
others. A very readable volume might also be selected from 
these. 

We are not aware that this writer has ever mingled in polit- 
ical life, but he obviously has been a close observer of public 
men and affairs, and has thought wisely and patiently upon them. 
The Statesman contains the results of this observation and re- 
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Hection, in thirty four chapters, upon such topics as—education 
for civil life; the age of commencing an official career; the 
choice and use of instruments ; getting and keeping adherents ; 
the value of literary merit to the politician ; official style; false 
reputations ; the stateman’s conscience ; his married connections ; 
orderly habits and mental balance; the temper and the ethics 
of public men; consistency, secrecy, ambition, decisiveness, as 
qualities of the statesman; the evils of incompetency ; the ad- 
ministration of patronage ; a stateman’s amusements, and man- 
ners; and the very difficult and common situation of the great 
man of yesterday becoming the small man of to-morrow, at 
least in the eyes of the time-serving crowd; that is, the states- 
man, and we presume other officials, as well, when out of oftice, 
or as it might now be phrased—*out in the cold.” 

The conception thus taken of official life is elevated, and the 
discussion of its adjuncts is fundamental. But this is conducted 
more in the way of pregnant hints than of exhaustive disquisi- 
tion. ‘The whole book, in fact, is only a small one of less than 
three hundred pages. The author does not evaporate in glit- 
tering or lack-lustre generalities. He brings his topics down to 
matter of fact details, and gratifies us by the homeliness as well 
as the pith of his suggestions. He thinks as little of public 
men who have not served a faithful apprenticeship for office, as 
the sailor does of the master of a ship who has stepped to the 
quarter deck through the cabin window. Young aspirants 
should practice themselves early in public debate. 


** Also the drudgery of an office should be encountered early, 
while the energy of youth is at its height, and can be driven 
through anything by the spur of novelty. Nor let any man suppose 
that he can come to be an adept in statesmanship, without having 
been at some period of his life a thorough-going drudge. Drudgery 
is not less necessary to teach patience and give a power over details 
to the statesman himself, than to enable him to understand the pow- 
ers, and measure the patience of those who are drudges in his ser- 
vice. And as ‘trifles make the sum of human things,’ so details 
make the substance of public affairs.” pp. 10, 11. 


Our author is far from belonging to the school of statecraft 
which practically if not professedly lays its main emphasis on 
the second half of that somewhat ambiguous word. Yet he 
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understands that men must govern men through the use of 
much of that wisdom which seems particularly to characterize 
the ‘“‘serpent” among the lower creatures. And as no one can 
do everything that must be dene, cz sua persona, it will always 
be true that real ability will show itself in the selection of allies 
for its work. ‘Therefore no man who contemplates a public ca- 
reer should fail to begin early, and persist always, in culti- 
vating the society of able men of whatsoever classes or opinions 
they may be, provided only they be honest.” That may be 
said of statesmen, says Mr. Taylor, which Dean Swift remarked 
of young ladies: ‘it would be well if fewer of them learnt to 
make nets, and more to make cages.” ‘This is not to be effected 
by cajolery. 

‘** Excess of profession evinces weakness, and weakness never 
conciliates political adhesion. Willing to befriend an adherent, but 
prepared to do without him, is what a leader should appear to be ; 
and this appearance is best maintained by a light cordiality of de- 
meanor towards him, and a more careful and effective attention to 
his interests than he has been led by that demeanor to anticipate. 

. . Shy and proud meu are more liable than any others to fall 
into the hands of parasites, and creatures of low character. For 
in the intimacies which are formed by shy men, they do not choose, 
but are chosen. . .«. Even coldness of character, without pride or 
shyness, will of itself tend to throw the head of a party into the 
closer connection with the more menial of his partizans. For the 
less menial will hold themselves more aloof, when they do not find 
the relation of political superiority to come qualified and recom- 


mended to them by feelings of personal friendliness.” pp. 25, 27, 28. 


This may commend itself as a shrewd study in human nature 
to some who may wonder at the author’s old fashioned opinions 
on another point which, in our judgment, is of still greater im- 
portance. The ethics of this volume are not hyper-purist, but 
they are sound enough to teach that bad men are to be shunned 
in filling places of power and trust. If the choice must lie 
between talent without seriousness and worth, and good sense 
without ability, the last must be preferred, undesirable as 
such an election must necessarily be. It is quite impossible, 
just here, to repress the reflection, what a vacating of salaries 
there would be in most governments, if this doctrine could have 
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way. We do not venture to conjecture the state of things 
which would supervene at our own seat of executive power. 
Did Mr. Taylor learn this truth by the inspiration of his own 
poetical nature? Nay, verily, we think he rather found it in an 
ancient book of political maxims, which many places in his 
writings show that he has reverently studied. ‘ 


lm 


** But if there be in the character not only sense and soundness, 
but virtue of a high order, then, however little appearance there 
may be of talent, a certain portion of wisdom may be relied upon 
almost implicitly. For the correspondences of wisdom and goodness 
are manifold ; and that they will accompany each other is to be in- 
ferred, not only because men’s wisdom makes them good, but also 
because their goodness makes them wise. (uestions of right and 
wrong are a perpetual exercise of the faculties of those who are 
solicitous as to the right and wrong of what they do and see, and a 
deep interest of the heart in these questions carries with it a deeper 
cultivation of the understanding than can be easily effected by any 
other excitement to intellectual activity. Although, therefore, sim- 
ple goodness does not imply every sort of wisdom, it unerringly im- 
plies some essential conditions of wisdom; it implies a negative on 
folly, and an exercised judgment within such limits as nature shall 
have prescribed to the capacity. And where virtue and capacity are 
combined, there is implied the highest wisdom, being that which 
includes the worldly wisdom with the spiritual.” “pp. 30, 51. 


It is refreshing to read such manly sentiments upon a subject 
which has almost ruled itself out of the pale of Christian 
morality, alike by its theoretical and practical Machiavelianism. 
It is disgraceful to the civilization of this age, that the science 
and the art of political management are a century behind the 
existing state of general: education, in enlightened nations. 
Italian finesse carries it over Anglo-Saxon frankness and _ pro- 
bity, in the best governments of the day. We stand aghast at the 
revelations of duplicity and every kind of mean adroitness 
which modern historians like Motley and Froude are unearthing 
from such hiding places as the archives of Simancas. But it is 
by no means certain that future writers upon our times will not 
quite as truly astonish our posterity with the disclosure of much 
the same viciousness, in the administration of power in the 
hands of Christendom’s present rulers, however skilfully it may 
now be covered. ‘The covering, however, is not long enough 
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to hide the whole of this deformity from our eyes. The lupine 
extremities, and sometimes the Satanic, will crop out from the 
scant sheep skin which seeks to disguise the evil beast beneath 
it. (Government is the noblest and loftiest employment of hu- 
man energies to which any secular end can summon them. It 
is godlike, if pursued in its true spirit. The worst of the ex- 
isting governments of the Western nations we suppose to be 
quite an advance on the old Roman and the medieval tyrannies. 
How much room there is for further improvement, is an import- 
ant question for ,those to study who think it about time for the 
enlightened world to put away childish and barbarous things. 

The chapter on literary merit, as a qualification for official life, 
has some nicely discriminated thought. The author does not 
regard this as a very good preparation for the conduct of af- 
fairs. Indeed, it creates a decided drawback in this pursuit. 
Persons, who have cultivated particularly the imaginative and 
the philosophical powers, are thereby much disqualified for 
statesmanship. doth run into an idealism which is impractica- 
ble in real life: ** because the business of a statesman is less 
with truth at large than with truths commonly received.” Gov- 
ernment must deal with what is, and make it as much better 
than it is, as the tools and material with which it has to work, 
will permit. But here it is of no use to spoil a horseshoe, by 
trying to make a watchspring, if the first is all that can be 
made. We have had, in modern states, examples of the in- 
competency of the imaginative genius to control political forces 
and issues. Lamartine is one: perhaps Disraeli may prove to 
be another. Also, the philosophic abstractionists have their 
illustrations, it may be, nearer home. ‘Their error is, the at- 
tempt to extemporize the millennium without the preliminary 
educational and other processes of which it can only be the re- 
sult. The mistakes of both are amiable, but mischievous. Yet 
there is a place for each of these qualities of intellect, and a 
measure of them is indispensable; for ‘ he can never be more 
than a second-rate statesman, into whose conduct of affairs phi- 
losophy and imagination do not in some degree enter.” The point 
then is, to graduate rightly their proportions to other forces of 
the character. 

The matter of a statesman’s conscience might be thought a 
very intangible kind of thing to handle. What it should be may 
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detain us a moment. Mr. Taylor thinks, that it should rather 
be strong than tender. The latter is apt to busy and burden 
itself unduly with the lesser interests of a question of adminis- 
tration, as, in thinking more of a criminal under sentence of 
death and suing for pardon, than of the responsibility of goy- 
ernment to the public as its protector from crimes against its 
very life. From this false conscientiousness we have been 
ereat sufferers. The inmates of our state-prisons have been of 
more consequence, in the eyes of ‘“‘tender”’ rulers, than all the 
outside population of law-abiding citizens. Again, this kind of 
conscience is prone to be insensible to the mischiefs of inactivity 
and delay. It becomes “ all bridle and no spurs”; or, as we 
might put it, a!l breeching and no whip. It grows to be “a 
quagmire, in which the faculty of action shall stick fast at every 
step.” The reader will appreciate the truthfulness of this analy- 
sis. A due adjustment of tenderness and strength is the ideal 
of a public man’s conscience; intelligent and perspicacious ; 
not the conscience of the heart only, but of the understanding, 
as well, with a just sense of proportion between public and pri- 
vate objects which excite its action. ‘ It sometimes happens 
that he who would not hurt a fly, will hurt a nation.” 

Would any one but a poet have thought of saying that a 
statesman, as a bishop, should be “ the husband of one wife”? 
We catch a bright glimpse of our author’s affectional nature, 
and give him credit for much more practical sense than is 
awarded, by common consent, to most of the ‘‘irritabile genus,” 
from what he says of the elevating, purifying, rectifying influ- 
ence of home life, and the picture which he draws of a true 
wife for a public man. She should have a character not lower 
than his own. She should not “ idolize” her husband: that 
will only harm him: “ for domestic flattery is the most danger- 
ous of all flatteries.”” A man who lives in the eye of the 
world, be he minister of state, or minister of religion, needs a 
wife, whé in her strong, not weakly, fond affection, can be the 
counsellor and even the critic of her husband, in many matters, 
and who knows how to be this, so as to improve his nature and 
to heighten his valueamong men. Wealth is not to be despised 
by a statesman, in making a choice. We do not know that it 


is ever to be, other things being equal. Beauty is worth much. 
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‘ : , : : 
“The taste goes deep into the nature of all men; love is hardly 
love apart from it.” Here speaks again the poet. And borne 
away by the congenial theme, he gives us the portrait of the 
woman whom he thus has idealized : 
** A love that clings not, nor is exigent, 

Eneumbers not the active purposes, 

Nor drains their source ; but proffers with free grace 

Pleasure at pleasure touched at pleasure waived, 

A washing of the weary traveller's feet, 

A quenching of his thirst, a sweet repose 

Alternate and preparative ; in groves 

Where loving much the flower that loves the shade, 

And loving much the shade that that flower loves, 

He yet is unbewildered, unenslaved, 

Thence starting light and pleasantly let go 


When serious service calls.’ p. 70. 


When our author comes to the question whether the states- 
man is ever justified in using deception for public ends, he is 
constrained to step very cautiously and to confess the great in- 
tricacy of the topic. The point is, whether it is practicable to 
carry the principles of private life into public, “ in all their dis- 
tinctness and strictness.” To profess to do this, and yet not to 
do it, is a very hardening thing to a man’s moral sense. To 
adopt the other view, is an equally, if not more dangerous one. 
It may be true that ‘* falsehood ceases to be falsehood when it is 
understood on all hands that the truth is not expected to be 
spoken.” Possibly this is the common understanding in politi- 
eal and official circles, though, we would hope, not quite to the 
extent as in the court of Philip IL. of Spain, where, if any one 
wanted effectually to conceal a fact, he boldly published it in 
plainest terms. We submit whether the mendacity of courts 
and cabinets be not greatly chargeable to this very looseness in 
construing the demands of absolute veracity, and whether a 
thorough reform will be brought around until some Christian 
government has courage and conscience enough to stand by the 
truth as men must do in private life to have any character, 
though the heavens fall. Mr. Taylor dues not decide the ques- 
tions which he raises. He leans to the side which would per- 
mit to statesmen what they ‘ must necessarily take and exercise 
—a free judgment namely, though a most responsible one, in 


the weighing of specific against general evil and in the percep- 
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tion of perfect or imperfect analogies between public and pri- 
vate transactions, in respect to the moral rules by which they 
are to be governed.” The morality of the state he would have 
to be above common opinion, but not so much above it as to 
have no attractive power upon this. The level of practicable 
virtue, he says, is high enough to stand upon, to work for its 
still higher elevation. We give the writer full credit for purity 
of ethical views, in his own understanding of his statements, 
while seeing that they are open to perversion. This he seems 
also to be aware of, as he candidly admits that, notwithstanding 
his cautiousness and well-meaning; “ I may almost say that I 
have written this chapter with a trembling hand.” It is a topic 
which demands a more thorough discussion, while there is no 
point in morals so difficult to handle satisfactorily as this, of 
misrepresenting in word or act the literal reality of things. 

We can not specify all the subjects which come into the range 
of remark in the treatise before us. He advocates the culture 
of a self-protecting dignity which is the best guard against quar- 
rels, a defence alike from aggression and ageressing. ‘A dig- 
nity which has to be contended for is not worth a quarrel ; for 
it is of the essence of real dignity to be self-sustained, and no 
man’s dignity can be asserted without being impaired.” A 
more positive eondemnation of duelling would have better satis- 
fied us. It is to be remembered, however, that this volume 
was written many years ago, since which time public opinion 
has greatly changed respecting this subject; and very likely a 
stronger position would now be taken by Mr. Taylor upon it. 
The official world has been slow in reaching the truth in this 
matter; slower, abroad, we believe, than in these Northern 
States, inasmuch as falser notions about “ gentlemanly” inter- 
course have prevailed there than with us. The duel belongs, in 
all its aspects, to the barbarism of the Middle Ages. It is ut- 
terly and always indefensible. Of course, its defence is not 
here attempted. Yet the implication is that sometimes it may 
be necessary, as society is at present constituted. There can 
be no necessity thus to imperil life and domestic rights, for any 
personal affront or offence. 

Orderly habits are a sine qua non of official efficiency ; and 
the Sabbath rest is a boon to the wearied head and heart of a 
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man of affairs too precious to be thrown away. Not only 
should he set apart a sabbatical day each week, but a sabbatical 
hour each day, for devotional purposes, and quiet thought, and 
meditative studies. He should have an eye, in this, to the 
evening time of life when, if not sooner, he must pass back to 
private life, for the rational enjoyment of which he should pre- 
serve the means, in a daily right self-culture. Some admirable 
suggestions are furnished upon a statesman’s manners and 
amusements. Following the guidance of this mentor, we think 
no one would find the days of retirement from office wearisome. 
Mr. Taylor gives us Lord Bacon as a good illustration of grace- 
ful and dignified transition from public to private life. When 
his fortune turned, ‘‘then, though there was disgrace and a 
tainted character to be contended with, his substantial great- 
ness rose nevertheless like a monument over the shell that had 
been buried.” 

We have not passed an indiscriminate eulogy upon this little 
volume ; but we think it a very valuable repository of thought 
upon a subject not often treated with systematic fulness, while 
it is of the first importance in every free, self-governed country. 
Notes from Life comprises essays upon the equally practical 
topics (except perhaps the last) of money; humility and in- 
dependence ; choice in marriage; wisdom; children; the life 
poetic. Noles from Looks contains two elaborate review 
articles on Wordsworth’s poetical works ; another on Aubrey De 
Vere’s poems, and an essay on the ways of the rich and 
great. Beyond these volumes we are not aware that Mr. 
Taylor has given to the public any considerable prose produc- 
tions. If he has, they have not reached us. 

It has grown into a kind of common law in the republic of 
letters, that the creative and the critical faculties do not nat- 
urally belong to the same intellect. Yet we remember that 
Southey spent a large part of his life in writing critical articles 
for the London Quarterly; and here we have another of the 
“ creative” genius contributing to the same /teview these care- 
ful critiques of two of his brother bards. If the critical power 
would hardly be denied these reviewers, it might be queried, at 
least to save the theory, whether they could lay valid claim to 
the creator’s peculiar gift, in the sense which the above antith- 
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esis implies. It does not fall in our way to enter on this ques- 
tion. Our judgment of Mr. Taylor’s poetical standing has been 
expressed in a former volume.’ [lis estimate of Wordsworth is 
high, as might be supposed from the character of his own mind. 
And this respect for his subject leads him to a close study 
of the pecuiiarities of that originator of a new poetical school, 
which is by no means blind to Wordsworth’s weak points. The 
philosophical spirit of this criticism is excellent. |The writer is 
not content with surface views. Ile explores the roots of things. 
Ife weighs with steady poise the most delicate feelings. He 
puts strong thoughts into sturdy words, giving us a literary 
style in perfect keeping with that druidic head of his which a 
friend lately sent us—so thoughtful, reposeful, robust ; a living 
protest against all effeminateness and sham. Thus, his direc- 
tion respecting the language to be employed in poetic composi- 
tion—a rule not absolutely, however, without exceptions : 

‘* In general to use the same language which is employed in the 
writings and conversation of other men when they write and dis- 
course their best—to avoid any words which are not admissible in 
good prose or unaffected conversation, whether erudite or ordinary— 
and especially to avoid the employment of any words in a sense 


” 


which is not their legitimate prosaic sense. 


It is to be regretted that all the popular writers of English 
verse have not better profited by such wholesome instruction. 
Papers like these are not of mere ephemeral interest. They 
give us clear and tangible art-studies, like the demonstrations 
of the anatomist. They remind us that much of our best liter- 
ature is to be found in the issues of the higher periodical press. 
In the hands of competent and conscientious men, this kind of 
writing is hardly second to any in pleasantness and usefulness. 
Take the observations here made on the love of nature to give 
poise and calm delight to “men of great excitability and a pas- 
sionate sense of the beautiful’ : who 
have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue :” 


1 The Boston Revicw, Vol. 1 ® pp- O97, et seq. 
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= Or, on the “sanative” influence of Mr. Wordsworth’s severe 
n and elevated style of thought and sentiment upon over-sensitive 
is and self-distrustful spirits, as embodied in his Ode to Duty. 
. These disquisitions are in the best vein of earnest, wholesome, 
y reflection. And they are continually occurring. His keen per- 
, ception of the likenesses and the differences of shades of 
e thought, shows itself in what he writes of the subtile presence, 
s in Wordsworth, of what looks almost, at times, like a pantheistic 
endowment of inanimate things with sentient life: and also, of 
e the place in human intercourse for the legitimate exercise of 
y “the harsher sentiments of our nature—anger, resentment, con- 
it tempt.” The critical remarks on Wordsworth’s Sonnets are 
replete with these nice discriminations of ethical and philosoph- 
14 ical truth. We would not say that, here and elsewhere, a 
, judgment or opinion may not be open to dissent, though closer 
reflection has more than once relieved a statement of what 
e seemed at first an error. The dissection is ina firm and honest, 
- as well as practiced hand. It never attempts mere speculative 
0 display. We hardly think it possible for this writer to forget the 
practical, in any prose composition. Tow characteristic of him 
is the answer he gives to those who would have a poem one 
unceasing ‘*mantling and sparkling of poetic effervescence” ; 
2 that, ‘* it behooves” the artist “‘ to apply himself from time to 
time to. . . . dransact the business of his poem.” (sic ital :) 
y Mr. Taylor always treads on the solid earth, as critic and es- 
: sayist, however he may soar in numbers. But there he never 
. lays himself open to the stricture which he makes upon De 
Vere’s writings; that, while marked by rare excellences as 
f works of genuine genius, they occasionally suffer from ‘obscur- 
ity and subtlety” of conception and expression. 

On a former page of this article, we noted the lofty tone of 
. Mr. Taylor’s sense of the value of political morality. In his eri- 
tique of the Wordsworthian Sonnets, he makes a stronger de- 
liverance on this theme, in a passage which he clearly implies is 
applicable to his own country, and which we certainly know is 


applicable to ours. 


‘When the admiration of anything opposed to virtue is stronger 
than virtue itself in a people, that people is unfit for liberty, and the 
vital spirit of liberty is not in them. Through how much of politi- 
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ical theory and practice ought this doctrine to be carried! Is there 
in this country any constituency to which what are called popular 
talents will recommend a representative notoriously profligate aud 
reprobate? That constituency is unfit for its franchise; and 
whatever specious pretences may be made of supporting a public 
principle, and distinguishing between public and private conduct— 
as if the support of virtue was not a public principle—such an ex- 
ercise of the franchise is tainting the very sources of liberty in the 
land.” Notes from Books. pp. 144, 5. 


It is bad enough that such men are placed in office when real 
ability can be alleged as some offset against vicious character. 
3ut when personal infamy is added to brutish stolidity, then 
indeed is the disgrace and the mischief superlative. This turns 
us from the reviewer of books again to the frank and judi- 
cious remarker upon life and manners. 

As an essayist proper, Mr. Taylor has formed his style rather 
upon the older masters of this kind of literary work, than after 
the fashion of the more recent authorship. He does not 
sparkle with electric snap and flash, like the Saturday Re- 
view’s disquisitions on social subjects. He is not idyllic and 
picturesque, like Alexander Smith; nor fantastical or flat, 
nor charmingly knowing and circumlocutory, like the varying 
moods of the Country Parson. He is pithy, perspicatious, sen- 
sible. If not volatile and flighty, he is never dull; sometimes 
caustic ; never droll or humorous, but now and then giving a 
witty turn to his thought. He has told us “ that nothing can 
be more unpoetical than a strong and vivacious spirit which is 
also hard and selfish.” We find no trace of these alloys in 
his mind and heart—none of the metallic ring of the anvil 
which is iron of the best quality, and nothing else. Wholly 
free from the fawning tricks of an intellectual parasite and 
pander, he is companionable and sympathetic, a guide who will 
kindly help you up when you fall, as well as point you forward 
when fresh for your morning journey. 

His essays are not written as a literary entertainment for an 
idle hour. With a theory even of poetic composition which 
demands that its more imaginative and aerial forms should 
faithfully subserve some useful end, and not expend themselves 
upon mere pleasurable excitation, we might expect that he 
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would carry this law yet more determinedly into prose litera- 
ture. He has written some important truth for the upper 
classes of British society, as in his paper on ‘* The Ways of the 
Rich and Great.” While allowing for the intrinsic disadvan- 
tages of their position for the culture of the best character, he 
does not hesitate to deal sharply with their sins against them- 
selves and others. Not only ‘‘the splash of newly mounted 
pride,” as Mr. Landor happily depicts the shoddyism of all 
lands and ages, brings down our author’s censure, but the lux- 
uriousness, pride, cruel thoughtlessness, of the old aristocrats, 
furnish themes for justly deserved reprimand. ‘The relations of 
these to servants, to trades-people, to the community around 
them, are discussed with a fine perception and independence. 
He tells these rich and great people how much damage they do 
to dependents by examples of wasteful extravagance ; to shop- 
keepers, by not promptly paying their bills; to their own fami- 
ilies and others, by aristocratic mothers so commonly refusing to 
nurse their own offspring ; to sewing girls, by exacting the com- 
pletion of their tasks so peremptorily for fashionable display. 
It would be a small matter comparatively if the consequences of 
this high life were only the self-dissatisfaction which finds that 
“the art of carrying off a pleasure is not to sit it out” at adin- 
ner table; which learns, too late perhaps, that they who thus 
try to draw up enjoyment “ have let down a sieve into the well 
instead of a bucket.” The relative evils of such living are yet 
greater ; and we commend a passage, which we shall quote, to 
our own “ rich and great” as having its very sad illustrations 
in the “ upper-tendoms” of our own republic. Having said, 
that sewing girls’ and women’s lives are often sacrificed to the 
“eelerity which nothing but night labor can accomplish,” he 
goes on to a darker evil ; 

“The dressmakers’ apprentices in a great city have another alter- 
native ; and it is quite as much to escape from the intolerable labors 
which are imposed upon them in the London season, as from any 
sexual frailty, that such multitudes of them adopt a vocation which 
affords some immediate relief, while it ensures a doubly fatal ter- 
mination of their career. The temptations by which these girls are 
beset might be deemed all-suflicient without the compulsion by which 
they are thus, as it were, driven out into the streets. Upon them 
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the fatal gift of beauty has been more lavishly bestowed than upon 
any other class—perhaps not excepting even the aristocracy. They 
are many of them probably the spurious offspring of aristocratical 
fathers, and inherit beauty for the same reason as the legitimate 
daughters of aristocrats, because the wealth of these persons ena- 
bles them to select the most beautiful women either for wives or for 
concubines. ... . They are thus possessed of exterior attractions 
which will at any moment place them in a condition of comparative 
affluence, and keep them in it so long as these attractions last—a 
period beyond which their portion of thought and foresight can 
hardly be expected to extend ; whilst, on the other hand, they have 
before them a most bitter and arduous servitude, constant confine- 
ment, probably a severe task-mistress . . .. and a destruction of 
health and bloom which the alternative course of life can scarcely 


make more certain or more speedy.” pp. 263, 264, 


In the essay on money, the writer talks to us like an ex- 
perienced man of the world, on the getting, saving, spending, 
giving and taking, lending and borrowing, and bequeathing of 
this indispensable commodity ; with sundry hints concerning the 
dispensation of help to the needy, the right and wrong treat- 
ment of the embarrassed, and other collateral matters. It would 
be a good tract for young business men. So would, on choice 
in marriage, to any young man. Mr. Taylor touches this ab- 
sorbing theme ethically, wsthetically and economically, with a 
poet’s delicacy and a good man’s heart. He has the manliness 
to say, that “there is no one of the burdens, vexations, dues 
and responsibilities incident to marriage, which will not be felt 
with tenfold force in concubinage. Such are the miscacula- 
tions of selfishness. A man thinks he has hung a trinket 
round his neck, and behold! it is a millstone.” Notes from 
Life, p. 60. 

He endorses an early union: nearer twenty than thirty years 
of age for the female, as the rule. Beauty still holds his loy- 
alty as a thing to be highly valued; money far less. Disap- 
pointed love also has its uses. Marriages of the young with 
the old are a blunder if not ‘ta mora! malfeasance.” Marriages 
of the old with the old are not deserving the ridicule which is 
apt to be showered upon them. 

The essay on children is a lay sermon which should have 
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a large hearing. In a vein of graceful irony the puerility is ex- 


ploded, that the child should always be reasoned into obedience 
and not controlled by parental will. So, “the parent who 
shrinks from inflicting just and proper punishment upon a child, 
deprives that child not only of the rest to be found in duty and 
obedience, but also of the blessings of a deeper love.” Equally 
wise are the author’s views of the evils of parental indulgence, 
of the over education of the young intellect and conscience, 
and of the religious culture of the child’s heart. On the sub- 
ject of conscience, he says that this, in the child, ‘* may easily 
be worn ouc, both by too much pressure and by over stimula- 
tion.” He has known a child of such premature conscientious 
sensibility that at seven, a slight fault committed would make 
her ill from remorse ; but, though very carefully educated there- 
after, at twenty, ‘she had next to no conscience and a hard 
heart.”” He adds, with an evident endorsement of another’s re- 
mark, that children who are too good and clever to live, had 
much better die. 

The concluding paper of Notes from Life, on the life 
poetic, performs for the poet, in briefer compass, what the 
hook on the statesman has done for that profession. It is a 
most beautiful picture of what a poet’s life should be, “contem- 
plative, but not inactive, orderly, dutiful, observant, convers- 
ant with human affairs and with nature; and though homely 
and retired, yet easy as regards pecuniary circumstances.” 
These views are shaded in with many congenial thoughts, allu- 
sions, suggestions. Ilow firmly self-sustained is this sentiment, 
and how illustrative of a noble spirit living so calmly above 
the scuffle for present popular flattery ; breathing the very at- 
mosphere of the sacred groves where dwells the choicest wis- 
dom: ‘ Nor is he worthy of the name of a poet who would 
not rather be read a hundred times by one reader, than once by 
a hundred.” 

Mr. Taylor has a just idea of the superior value of the au- 
tumnal above the vernal products of true genius, both intellect- 
ual and affectional. Ile sees a worthy field for the activi- 
ties of advancing life, in the continued practice of literary art ; 
and also in giving to younger men the critical helps of this 


ripened culture. He is not insensible to the liabilities of age 
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to an over fastidiousness, both in judging of others, and in 
amending its own earlier work. The old veterans of letters 
should be generous to the rising men of mark. ‘As the re- 
flex of a glorious sunset will sometimes tinge the eastern sky, 
the declining poet may communicate to those who are to come 
after him, not guidance only, but the very colors of his genius, 
the temper of his moral mind, and the inspiration of his hopes 
and promises.” These are hearty words—* notes,” as we are 
sure, from the essayist’s personal consciousness of the pleasant 
and rewarding evening of his own well-spent life. 

There is another occasionally expressed opinion in the liter- 
ary world, for which we have not more respect than for the 
one referred to some pages back; it is, that successful poets 
can not write good prose, It is very true that many of them 
have not attempted it, preferring to give utterance to their 
thoughts in verse. ‘This is apt to be attributed to a conscious- 
ness of incapacity for vigorous prosaic writing. There may be 
exceptional cases of this kind; but, as the rule, we incline to 
regard it simply a matter of choice. For this there is an ob- 
vious reason in the fact that the number of good poets is always 
comparatively small; hence, it is natural that they should thus 
exercise their gifts. A glance over English literature is enough 
to show that the poetic genius involves no necessary disqualifi- 
cation for prose composition. Dryden’s prose is generally of a 
very superior degree of merit; and Milton had already carried 
the art to as high relative perfection as he had reached upon the 
wings of the poetic imagination. If Wordsworth wrote nothing 
but poetry (which is questionable), Walter Seott excelled in 
both, beyond a doubt. Cowper could have given us, in prose, we 
fancy, something besides the choicest volume of letters we yet 
have in our mother tongue, as much excelling Robert Burns’ in 
delightful archness and naturalness, as in their moral tone. If 
Coleridge is hardly to be brought into a comparison like this, 
Landor was unquestionably a master of each of these arts. In 
our own country, most of the better poets have also cultivated 
prose literature with success. Mr. Taylor has been spariag of 
his contributions to the press; a half dozen volumes contain the 
fruitage of his husbandry so far as the public enjoys it. But 
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he has given us enough to add another proof that a good poet 
can also be a good writer of prose, each being judged by a high 
standard of excellence. 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE BIBLE A BOOK OF FACTS, NOT OF MODES AND 
PHILOSOPHIES. 


Facts constitute the only reliable knowledge. These are 
ascertained and established, chiefly, in the four following ways: 
hy experience, by experiment, by reason and by revelation. 
Experience confirms facts, and so establishes them; as_ that 
the presence of the sun gives heat, and its absence insures 
cold. Experiment establishes facts ; as the facts of agriculture, 
mechanics, chemistry. Reason establishes mathematical facts 
and many others. In mental philosophy it has its uses, but 
here its decisions are more unreliable. The facts are compara- 
tively few which it so satisfactorily establishes, as to make them 
universally accepted and unquestionable. And, neither expe- 
rience, nor experiment, nor reason creates facts, but only devel- 
ops and confirms them. The Bible is a revelation of facts ; and 
this, and the book of nature embrace all the facts that are, or 
ever will be known in the present world. 

Assuming that the Bible is a revelation from God, established 
by sufficient and satisfactory evidence, it is the object of this 
paper to state, not its facts in general, but some of its most 
important doctrines, and to vindicate these, necessarily in the 
briefest manner, as facts, every one of which is yet not fully 
comprehensible by a finite mind. 

In regard to the doctrines of divine revelation, as in regard 
to many other facts, it is obvious that reason is to be employed 
in order to establish them. But how far may it be used? What 
is its specific province? Faith, likewise, has its place here. 
When facts have been duly ascertained by reason, acting within 
its appropriate and only legitimate sphere, the province of faith 
is to receive them as unquestionable, if the evidence for them 
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is full; and if not wholly satisfactory, then according to the 
measure of the evidence furnished. Some passages of Scrip- 
ture, formerly relied upon as proof passages of some of the 
doctrines are, by some of the late interpreters, rejected as un- 
reliable ; and yet it is conceded by the same, that if these pas- 
sages are laid aside entirely, not a single doctrine would be 
without sufficient evidence to entitle it to the fullest credence. 

Reason and faith have each their specific sphere in religion, 
and neither may rightfully trespass on the province of the 
other. Faith may not receive as true what reason, acting 
within its own sphere, does not establish ; and reason may not 
encroach on ground which belongs exclusively to faith. 

Reason, in regard to religion, is “‘man’s natural faculty of 
reaching the truth without any supernatural assistance.” Faith 
is “the assent of the mind to truth upon the testimony of God 
conveying knowledge to us through supernatural channels.” 
This knowledge, thus conveyed, may be, and often, nay al- 
ways, in a greater or less degree, is above reason, but never 
contrary to it. If it seems to be so, it is on account of our ig- 
norance, or because it transcends the highest powers of our 
minds to comprehend it. It has been well said, “treason can 
not be the measure of our faith. We must believe much that 
we can not understand. We must use reason to reach the 
knowledge of what God means by his words, and what he would 
have us believe. But to understand the meaning of words is 
one thing, and to understand how the thing we believe exists in 
all of its relations, is entirely a different thing.” If this bea 
correct view of the point in hand, then reason can never be the 
ultimate ground of our faith. Having established the fact by 
the proper evidence, that God speaks in his word, viz., “by the 
grammatical rendering of every text by itself, the careful com- 
parison of Scripture with Scripture, the limitation of one class 
of passages by another bearing upon the same subject, and by 
an impartial deduction from all Scripture,” having done this, 
we believe what he says simply because he says it. Whether it 
be reasonable in our judgment is not the question we should 
ask, but has God said it. If he has, that settles the question, 
and our duty is to receive it on his testimony. What else can 
we do? We surely can not disprove any of his utterances, ex- 
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cept by denying their authenticity and authority. And this is 
what the unbeliever dees, often to the setting aside of whole 
books and chapters, and repudiating almost every distinctive 
doctrine. Here, it should be remembered, that reason, in order 
to its best exercise, and to bring the mind to the safest results, 
should be *“ informed by a sanctified heart, and euided by the 
Holy Ghost.” Many, without such a heart, and such guidance, 
have accredited the doctrines of the Bible, have acknowledged 
they are there, but reject them as unreasonable, and as not 
worthy of a divine origin. If such liberties are taken, and are 
justifiable, then plainly we have, and can have, no revelation 
from God, and we must have as many systems of religious 
faith as the bemghted reason and the depraved heart of man 
may see fit to invent. 

Facts then are what we need, and what we should seek after 
in religion as well as in every thing else; and happily we have 
them, all that are useful and necessary, in the book of faets 
which God has put into our hands. Our religious knowledge 
must be based on these facts exclusively, and can be based 
safely nowhere else. 

We have said that nature has its facts as well as religion. 
Our knowledge of nature is only a knowledge of facts. Let 
us look at some of the facts in both, which, as toa complete 
knowledge of them, can never be taken in by a finite mind. 
These are God’s “ secret things,” and so far as they are secret, 
we have nothing to do with them. 

Take the law of nature known as gravitation. What is 
gravitation? We know so much as this, that it is the tendency 
of matter to a common centre. We know this from observa- 
tion and experiment, and our reason, acting upon these, teaches 
us that, if there were not some other force acting upon matter 
besides this, all the matter in the universe, by virtue of this 
natural law, would rush together into one common mass. So 
much we know about gravitation. So much is revealed. But, 
what do we know about the intrinsic nature of that law or 
power which operates in this way ? 

Take magnetism. It is a law of nature, known by long and 
extensive observation, that iron to which the magnetic power 
has been communicated, has the power to attract other iron ; 
Von. XXXVI. 30 
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and also that a needle, to which the magnetic power has been 
imparted, when placed upon a pivot, always, if unobstructed, 
points to the north. So much we know. Is not all that con- 
cerns the intrinsic nature of this power hid within the impen- 
etrable folds of the divine mind? 

As to the vegetable kingdom, we know that plants grow, and 
that light and heat and moisture are necessary to their full and 
perfect development. Lut what do we know as to the manner 
in which plants are affected by light, heat and moisture? Why 
does one species grow in this form and another in that? Why 
does one tree bear sweet fruit, and another sour, and the same 
tree both sweet and sour? Why the varied hues of leaf and 
blossom in the rays of the same sun and in the same soil, and 
with the same heat and the same moisture ? 

What is matter? What, in its composition as to its original 
elements? Ilow was it made out of nothing, as we are scrip- 
turally assured it was? We know much about it, and much 
more, doubtless, is to be known. But is there not a bound in 
respect to it, beyond which finite knowledge can not go? Here 
the most gifted mind is compelled to confess its incapacity and 
ignorance. . 

What is mind? We know its capabilities and operations to 
some extent. Dut what is it that operates, that thinks, and 
reasons, and remembers? What is the soul, and what is the 
nature of the connection of the soul with the material body, one 
of which dies, the other never? Who knows, and how the one 
operates upon and aflects the other; for instance, how the will 
acts to lift the hand and to put forward the foot ? 

Questions of this kind might be greatly multiplied, but it is 
unnecessary. There are unknowable things in nature, things 
utterly incomprehensible by the human intellect, because the 
mind of man is finite and not omniscient. 

Now, if there are inscrutable things in nature, why should 
there not be in religion? In nature certain facts are established 
by incontrovertible evidence. In religion certain facts are es- 
tablished by evidence, not the same, indeed, as that which 
establishes the facts of nature, but by evidence as clear and 
unquestionable. These facts, in religion, are established by the 

revelations which God has made in the Scriptures. The light 
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of nature adds confirmation to some of these facts, but the 
Scriptures furnish the chief evidence. God has revealed in the 
Scriptures certain doctrines as facts, and this revelation, authen- 


ticated as it is by satisfactory evidence, establishes their truth. 
We may, in a proper way, employ our reason about them. 
We must do this. True, they are above reason, yet not con- 
trary to it, incomprehensible because above it, because beyond 
its province. Their truth, however, depends not on our, ability 
to comprehend, or establish them by reason, but upon the sim- 
ple declaration : ‘Thus saith the Lord.” These truths are not 
submitted to the test of human reason, as an arbiter in the case, 
competent and infallible to decide. It is not competent to this. 
Reason was never designed to be used in this way. What God 
says must be true. His declaration settles the question, and 
puts an end to controversy, and indeed to argument. Why 
argue when God speaks? Can we make the subject plainer? 
Evidently there is no propriety in it. Divine truth, when once 
ascertained, is solely subject-matter of faith. 

There is a God. Nature says so. The Scriptures say so. 
There is but one God. ‘There need be but one infinite God. 
Two or ten thousand could be no more, nor do more than one, 
for he is possessed of every attribute that goes to constitute 
such a being, and is infinitely perfect. God is a spirit. What 
isa spirit existing as God? Do we know? We know the fact, 
for the Bible says he is a spirit. Can we know any thing more, 
any thing as to the nature of an infinite spirit? The unity of 
God. What is it? Unity in man, to some extent, we under- 
stand. It is the union of a soul with a body, spirit with mat- 
ter. What is unity in God? Can we decide that point before 
we can comprehend what an infinite spirit is, which we cer- 
tainly shall never do? 

The Seriptures reveal the fact that God exists in such a 
manner that there is in his nature or essence a foundation for a 
threefold mysterious, or, as it is usually termed, personal ex- 
istence, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. We can not com- 
prehend the nature of this threefold relation of persons in the 
divine nature, the manner of this tripersonal relation. This is 
as incomprehensible to us as the unity of God and the nature 
of his essence, yet no more so. But, that God is one, and 
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that he exists in tripersonality are facts revealed in his word ; 
disbelieved, indeed, by many, but accepted by all believers in 
the Seriptures, the whole Scriptures, as a divine revelation. 

God is asovereign, having the absolute control of every thing 
that takes place, of the thoughts, affections, and wills of his 
creatures, no less than of every event that occurs, even down 
to the falling of a sparrow. This sovereignty is a revealed fact 
in God’s book of facts, the Bible; and our reason assents to it, 
because a right interpretation of the Scriptures, which interpre- 
tation comes within the province of reason, clearly teaches it. 
Reason, however, independently of the Scriptures, declares and 
accepts the doctrine of divine sovereignty. “It is philosophi- 
cally true,” said a candid Unitarian minister, * but it is not safe 
and wise to preach it.” There are very few, who have looked 
at this subject carefully, who will venture to say as_philoso- 
phers, much less as Christian believers, as one has recently said 
in a widely circulated religious newspaper: “ It is impossibl 
for the creator to create a free agent, and still retain the con- 
trol of his mind. In creating man, God necessarily parted 
with the control of his character in actions.”” ‘Then, in this re- 
spect, he made man independent of himself. Strange language 
this? It belongs to a pseudo-philosophy, not to the Bible. 
Did God part with the control of human actions in the case of 
Pharaoh, and the murderers of Christ? And yet, did not these 
men do precisely what a sovereign God had “ determined before 
to be done” ? 

The free agency of man is a doctrine as distinctly taught in 
the Scriptures as divine sovereignty. Our own consciousness is 
in agreement with this scriptural teaching. Who doubts the 
perfect freedom of his actions, when under no physical restraint? 
Here are two facts, seemingly contradictory, and by many as- 
serted to be positively contradictory and irreconcilable, one 
established by the Bible, the other by the Bible and human con- 
sciousness. Now, are they contradictory? By no means. 
God is never in contradiction to himself. His word never coa- 
tradicts itself, nor the universal consciousness of man. The 
difficulty of reconciliation between the two lies in human inca- 
pacity to comprehend the consistency of the facts with each 


other. Is it supposable that the mind, that is infinite in under- 
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standing, sees any inconsistency, or difficulty of reconciliation ? 
The consistency of the one with the other is a secret which 
God, as yet, has kept to himself, for good reasons. If every 
thing, in respect to Christian doctrine, were made plain, there 
would be no room for faith, nor need of it. But one chief ob- 
ject of a divine revelation was to inspire faith in its author, 
It has had this effect with many, while too many more have 
presumed to sit in judgment upon these facts, and to condemn 
and reject them. It should be kept in mind, however, by such 
as do this, that, while they can not reconcile divine sovereignty 
and free agency, they can not disprove their compatibility. 

The “Word of God,” * made flesh,” who once dwelt among 
men, is a mystery, as to the nature of the union of the divine 
with the human, but yet a plainly revealed fact. The union is 
affirmed, the manner of the union is not. In regard to the 
general subject of the mysteries of the Godhead, Professor Stu- 
art remarks on the intimate connection between the Father and 
the Son, God and him who is called the Word of God : 


“The connection is averred, the manner of this is not the subject 
of aflirmation. When we assert that God is omnipresent, we assert 
a plain, simple, credible truth or fact. But do we assert, or know 
any thing of the manner in which he is so? When we assert the 
union of the soul and body which makes a human being, do we 
even pretend to know any thing of the manner of this? Even the 
blade of grass beneath our feet puts at defiance all our powers of 


knowledge, in regard to many particulars respecting it.” 


That sin is in the world, is a fact but too well attested by 
evidence from the Scriptures, and from human observation and 
experience. Do we know how temptation had power over the 
first parents of the race, in their state of holiness and purity, 
or over angels in theirs, so that they were seduced from their 
allegiance to their maker? We may imagine and speculate. 
We may construct and adopt specious philosophical theories, as 
many have done, and we may be satisfied with them as many 
are. So we may speculate respecting the connection between 
Adam and the race descended from him; when character be- 
gins, and why it is uniformly the same in the child as in the 
parent; whether souls are propagated as well as_ bodies; 
whether all human souls were created when the first one was, 
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or whether they are created when their bodies are; whether sin 
can be predicated only of the will, and whether the sinful will 
is communicated to the child in connection with the body, by 
the parents, a theory well presented in a preceding number of 
this Z@eview ;' and whether sin may be accounted for on the 
theory of federal headship. These various theories, grounded 
only on philosophies more or less plausible, have been adopted, 
argued, and defended with zeal, ability, and confidence in their 
correctness, during the ages, and by able and good men, but 
neither of them has yet been established satisfactorily as a 
scriptural fact. Lut the fact of the universal sinfulness of the 
race, including every individual of it, has been established by 
the word of God. The fact is of divine authority. The meth- 
ods of accounting for it rest solely on human authority. And 
if we are pressed with difficulties, and questions which we can 
not answer, as St. Paul was, when the captious, unbelieving 
Jews said to him: “Why doth he |God| yet find fault, for 


who hath resisted his will?’ we take refuge in the position of 
the apostle, and say: “ Nay, but O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say unto him 
that formed it, why hast thou made me thus?’ This is always 
the safest ground to take with cavillers; for, with all our phi- 
losophies, satisfactory as they may be to ourselves, we never 
satisfy them, because these are subject-matters of faith, and 
faith they have not. 

Some of these theories are plausible, and seem to be sup- 
ported by reason; yet the advocates of neither can say, with 
certainty, we are right and you are wrong, for the reason of 
each is fallible and not infallible. Neither can say this is fact. 
But when the word of God says: * Sin is in the world,” ‘and 
death by sin, and so death hath passed upon all men because 
that all sinned,” we have fact on ample and undoubted testi- 
mony, that can not be gainsaid or denied. This is the end of 
controversy. If men will speculate, let them speculate, but 
let them not fvist in their speculations in the place of fact, and 
require us to adopt their theories, or be set down as dull learn- 


ers, and as decidedly behind the age. 


' Vol. VIL, pp. 1—20. 
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Difficult questions may be asked in regard to sin as well as 
to many other theological doctrines, questions which no man can 
answer, nor is bound to answer, because he has no light from 
reason, or from heaven, respecting it, except the fact of its ex- 
istence, and the medium of its introduction, the fall of man. 
And, if theories were less regarded in preaching, and the plain, 
simple facts of the Bible more dwelt upon, and urged home 
upon the consciences and hearts of men, the cause of morality 
and religion would suffer no loss, and many more souls would 
be saved, which ought to be the great end of preaching. 

Metaphysics have been invoked, and used most abundantly 
to explain and to maintain theories in regard to sin. Zeal 
worthy of a better cause has been displayed in doing this. Not 
a little acrimony has often mingled itself in the discussions. 
The weapons of sarcasm and ridicule, weapons of great potency 
in the hands of some men, and when used on some minds, have 
been employed with great effect. But what, after all our theo- 
ries, acute and learned as they may have been, and positive as 
we may be that we have got the right one, the one that is true, 
and must be true without contradiction or doubt, what, it may 
be asked, do we know, know with certainty, except that all 
men are sinners? ‘The fact of sin, and when and how it came 
into the world, and who are affected by it, we have, but what 
more have we respecting it that is reliable, for which we can 
bring a divine warrant? And, taking the fact of sin as a mo- 
mentous and far-reaching one, can we render a better service to 
the world ruined by it, than to make it bear with all our power 
of argument and persuasion upon those, who if not relieved 
from its corrupting and condemning power, must bear it as a 
heavy and still heavier burden forever ? 

The Holy Spirit renews and sanctifies the sinful heart. This 
is a Bible fact. ‘ Except a man be born of the Spirit he can 
not see the kingdom of God.” Do we know the process of the 
new birth, how the Spirit works on the heart in renewal and 
sanctification, except as he uses divine truth in doing it? And, 
do we know how he uses this to make it effectual, effectual in 
some cases and not in others, the same truth convincing some 
of sin, and hardening others in it, and yet their moral liberty, 

their free agency not in the least impaired? ‘* The wind blow- 
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eth where it listeth, and we hear the sound thereof, but can not 
tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” There is inexplicable mystery here, and 
yet fact ; mystery as inscrutable, in the case of every man, as 
in the case of that master in Israel, who came to Jesus by night 
to be instructed by him in the things of religion, and who went 
away as ignorant of the Spirit’s manner of regenerating the 
sinful heart as when he came. Jesus gave him the fact of the 
necessity of the new birth in his own case, and in that of every 
other man, and there he stopped with his instructions upon the 
subject. The fact was important, the manner of the fact was 
not. 

The object of the Saviour, in the case of Nicodemus, was to 
convince him that he was a sinner, and that he needed moral 
justification, and that he could obtain this only through divine 
power. He went into no learned disquisition with him on hu- 
man ability. This was not necessary. Nor is it necessary in 
the case of any man in order to his conversion and salvation. 
The fact of the necessity of regeneration and sanctification by 
the Spirit is what needs to be kept before the minds of sinning 
men; and when they start difficulties, and cavil, and oppose, 
duty requires the fact to be stated, and urged and reiterated 
without the use of nice philosophical theories which only bewil- 
der and never enlighten the mind nor persuade the heart. Re- 
specting none of the theories of regeneration can it be said with 
positiveness, this one is true, and that one is false, because rea- 
son can not be appealed to as an infailible arbiter in the case. 
In labors then to save men, so far as human instrumentality is 
concerned in the work, the endeavor should be to bring them as 
soon as possible to feel that they are in the hands of a sovereign 
yet merciful God ; that they are helpless in themselves, yet 
through Christ strengthening them, they can do all that God 
requires of them. Never, till men despair of help from them- 
selves, and from any other creature, will they cast themselves 
upon the mercy of God, and never will they or can they do this, 
till he disposes and inclines them to do it ; never will they begin 
to “work out their own salvation with fear and trembling till 
God works in them both to will and to do of his own good 


pleasure.” Said a rejoicing Christian, after his conversion, 
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“in my self-despair, while anxious for salvation, I seemed to be 
like a single leaf on the outer extremity of a tree, in a gale 
which had swept away every other leaf, and as absolutely at my 
Maker’s disposal as that leaf was in that furious blast. 1 saw 
my helplessness, and felt it, and then, and not till then, hope 
came to the relief of my burdened heart. He ‘ drew me with 
the cords of love, and then I ran after him.’ ” 

The atonement of Christ, who died for * the sins of the whole 
world,” and * tasted death for every man,” is one of the prom- 
inent and important doctrines of the Bible. This is a facet 
c'early set forth on its sacred pages. Many deny and reject it, 
or if they profess to receive it, they make it to consist in some- 
thing else than what the Scriptures teach it to be, namely, a 
sacrifice for sin. So, different theories of it are held by those 
who accept it as a sacrifice made that sin might be pardoned, 
a substitution of a divine sufferer in the place of those that de- 
served to suffer. It will not do to regard all these theories as 
resting on an equally solid basis, and yet aside from the fact of 
the atonement, and for whom it was made, and who will receive 
its benefits, we are not warranted to speak with entire confidence 
that we are right in the theories we entertain. 

The resurrection of the body is a revealed fact. How God 
will raise the body, and how he will make a spiritual body out 
of a material one, and what a spiritual body is, and what are 
the laws of its existence and action, are things of which we 
know nothing. But the resurrection is a fact. ‘* All that are 
in their graves shall come forth.” 

A future judgment is a fact, and that is about all we certainly 
know of it, except that then a final separation will be made 
between the righteous and the wicked, and that its retributions 
will be just and endless. 

Eternal future punishment for those chargeable with sin un- 
repented of, and unforgiven through atoning blood, is a fact 
clearly taught in the Scriptures. ‘The precise nature and degree 
of that punishment, except that it involves great suffering, is 
known, on this side of the grave, only to “ the Judge of all the 
earth.” We may imagine what it is. We may form plausible, 
possibly, probable ideas, respecting it. Some assert, with much 
confidence, that ‘the worm that never dies, and the fire that is 
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never quenched,” are, and can be nothing else than the terrible 
upbraidings of a guilty conscience unappeased by a Redeemer’s 
blood. But, future revelations, not the past, must bring satis- 
factory light on this momentous subject. It is probable from 
the tormentings of conscience here, that they will follow the 
wicked hereafter forever. We may even admit the certainty of 
this, and yet not be justified in believing and saying that. this is 
the only punishment, because here the only One authorized to 
speak on such a subject, is silent. 

There are revealed and unrevealed things in the divine ad- 
ministration of human affairs.  Harthquakes, tempests, wars, 
revolutions, pestilences, by which multitudes are usually in- 
volved in calamities ; sickness, loss of friends, loss of property, 
and the various other ills of lite, are tacts covnizable by us. 
‘The reasons for these providential dealings God has kept to him- 
self, except that he often uses them, as the Scriptures inform us, 
as chastisements, not punishments, for our good, 

The point had in view in the foregoing discussion, viz., 
that the Bible is a book of facts, to be believed on divine testi- 
mony rather than to be comprehended by a limited understanding 
like ours, and that, too, biased by many evil influences, admits 
of a much wider range of thought and illustration ; but it is 
unnecessary now and here. ‘The design of it will be readily 
seen, and its value, if it has any, will be duly appreciated by 
the thoughtful and believing, and by those who would rather 
have facts than fancy and philosophy, which, when they have 
done their utmost to enlighten, only leave the mind in mists and 
uncertainties. More is yet to be learned respecting the kingdom 
of nature. Facts in it are being developed continually. What 
turther revelation of facts in religion, God will make in the 
future world, we can not tell. We have no reason to expect any 
thing further on this subject in this world. The canon of Serip- 
ture is closed. Nothing can be added to, and nothing can be 
taken from the inspired volume God has put into our hands, by 
the instrumentality of men, “* who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” without incurring guilt, as the closing book of 
revelation assures us. 

Better methods of investigating and exhibiting the facts of the 
Scriptures may be found. The last fifty years have shown a 
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marked advance on former years in this respect. But no new 
truth or fact can be brought to light from them, by any of these 
methods, for the Bible is a completed work, and has been in- 
vestigated for centuries by the greatest and best minds. Our 
reason can add nothing to it of the least value, and our wisdom 
is “ foolishness,” when it is not in harmony with God’s word. 
No new truth is it in the power of man, or of any creature to 
devise, that would be an addition of any value whatever to 
what we already have in our well authenticated book of relig- 
ious facts. No creature can make truth. One ean find out 
truths as facts to some extent, but he can not make them. 
God makes truth, and truth that is always credible and reliable ; 
eredible though not always credited, reliable though very often 
disbelieved and rejected. ** God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all.” Look at the idea of a finite, and especially a sin- 
ful man’s attempting to supplement and improve a revelation 
given by the infinite mind. How preposterous! How pre- 
sumptuous! Yet this right of sitting in judgment on God’s 
plainly revealed and fully authenticated truth, of adding to it, 
and taking from it, many arrogate to themselves. And be- 
cause they can not bring it down to the level of their reason, 
and that rewson weakened and darkened by sin, they dare to 
reject it, wii to assert that it is not truth, that it can not be 
truth, thyt it is unworthy of, and a dishonor and a disgrace to, 
the divinfe character. 

What we need is just such a revelation as we have in the 


ae f : ; 
Scriptures ; no more and no less. It admits of no improve- 









ment.) We should take it as it is and be satisfied. We must 


take ft as it is, or erope our way in the dark, while all is light 
aboutf our path, and we have only to open our eyes to see that 
light 

" 


which is sufficient to guide to eternal day. 

is is the chief impression, in regard to the subject pre- 
‘nted in this article, which the writer desires to leave on the 
‘eader’s mind, that should God audibly utter in our hearing 
vhat he has made known in the Scriptures, it would be no 
more entitled to our belief and cordial acceptance, and to be 
made the rule of practice by us, than it now is, in the revela- 
tion he has already given. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE THEOLOGICAL ANIMUS OF THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. 


Viner has said, that “to read only one book, is very often, 
however strong we may be, to place ourselves in the power of 
a book.” Books are the most influential kind of companions. 
And when we take them into daily, closet intimacy, we can not 
avoid being affected, if not actually moulded, by them. They 
will modify our opinions, or our feelings. This is especially 
true of the issues of the periodical press. Let them come fresh 
from the printer, lively and sparkling, gossipy and imaginative, | 
reeking with the fragrance of newness and originality, and they 
become a power over us. There are many men and women 
who take their opinions from paper or magazine, just as un- 
fledged birdlings take their food from the bill of their mothers. 
The fly they eat, the fragment of a worm they digest, they 
never caught. They have been snuggling in the downy nest of 
the home-circle, while some adventurous author, or critic has 
chased the luckless insect through the air, or grubbed for him in 
the soil. : 

There is something very exciting about the regular‘advent of 
a popular magazine. Each member of the household, ‘where it 


is read, wants to know its contents; wants to be the \first to | 










discover and proclaim its beauties ; and so there is no restuntil 
the whole number has been devoured and thoroughly discusped 
It comes as a friend. The mind and heart are put into donfi- 
dential relations with it. Parents read it to their children, and 
children to their parents. It is talked over in the family cigele. 
It furnishes the mental and moral pabulum and _recreation\ for 
many 2 leisure hour. In fact, it is easy for a stranger to det\- | 
mine what magazine or magazines are regarded as authoritative | 


in any family, by the character and complexion of the senti- 
ments and opinions which prevail among its members. 

In this country, the power of the popular monthly is just 
beginning to be appreciated. It is no longer a mere vehicle for 
fine writing ; a herbarium for pressed but erisp beauties. — It is 
now employed to discuss great questions in politics, in morals 
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and religion. When this is done, openly and avowedly, no 
reasonable man can object to it. ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that 
dramatized anti-slavery gospel, was perfectly proper in the col- 
umns of the National Hra. For this paper was established 
and maintained for the advocacy of just such views. And, if 
a man knows that he is subscribing for a periodical established 
for the advocacy of one particular class of principles, he has no 
one to censure but himself, if its contents do not meet his ap- 
probation. Ile receives just what he pays for. The title-page 
of the periodical informs him to what it is devoted; for what 
purpose it is issued. 

But when he has been induced to patronize a magazine be- 
cause of the high literary character and reputation of its con- 
tributors, a magazine expressly devoted to general literature, 
and discovers that its secret tendency and drift are hostile to his 
most sacred religious views and instincts, as well as those which 
he would have his children cherish, then he may well be indig- 
nant at the course adopted to secure his patronage ; he may 
well regard it as disingenuous, if not dishonest. Which is the 
greater knave, the man who clandestinely undermines the found- 
ations of another’s dwelling, or of his most sacred religious 
opinions ? 

In a literary point of view, the Allantie Monthly is perhaps 
the ablest magazine of its class ever published in this country. 
And why should it not be? It has its home in the Athens of 
America. Its authors walk in the shades, and wear the honors, 
of the Academus of America. It can command the time and 
talents of the choicest and most highly cultivated writers which 
the nation has ever produced. Bryant, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, and many others of less celeb- 
rity, are stated and reguJar contributors. These are names 
which every American delights to honor. They are the names 
of this generation, which the world will not willingly let die. 
And these writers bring their choicest and mose costly offerings 
and lay them upon this shrine. ‘This magazine, too, is pub- 
lished by the literary publishers of America; the firm that hold 
the keys to the American pantheon of fame. Published under 
such favorable auspices, it is not strange that it should gain the 


public attention. It is not strange that the cultivated families 
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of New England should heartily respond to a literary enter- 
prise thus happily inaugurated. 

The Atlantic Monthly, too, has been a most loyal periodical. 
It stood by the flag, and the oppressed, from the outset of the 
war. Its political articles had the true ring of freedom in them. 
It may be that in this particular, too, it departed from the true 
idea of a literary periodical. But it is one of its avowed de- 
partments ; and the grand Puritan hymns of ILolmes, and the 
caustic and trenchant leaders of Lowell, were to the people 
like draughts of water in a thirsty land. And a liberated nation 
will not forget that the literary spirits of the day, the scholars 
and professors and poets, not only allowed arms a great place 
among letters, but sent their own sons to the field. 

It is a great pity that a literary enterprise, thus inaugurated, 
should not deserve and be able to command the continued confi- 
dence of all intelligent people. It is an enterprise in which 
every American must take pride. After the thousand-and- 
one failures im this direction, here, in America at last, is a 
living, active, enterprising literary monthly ; here are men and 
women competent to write articles, in a literary point of view 
worthy of being read in every household in the land, worthy of 
being brought out im permanent forms. But there are many 
families in the land, that feel, to-day, that the Adluntie 
Monthly is an insidious foe to their purest and highest inter- 
ests. It has lately been excluded from one of the most select 
hoarding-schools for young ladies in this section of the country. 
No evangelical pastor, however highly he may regard it as a 
literary periodical, can but regret to see it longer upon the 
centre-tables and book-shelves in his parish. Ile knows that it 
is a wolf in sheep’s clothing ; that the wolf’s ears and grinning 
jaws are becoming, every year, more and more distinctly visible. 
He had, indeed, no right to expect that it would be a religious 
periodical. ‘To such a character it made no pretensions. But 
he had a right to expect that it would not be unfriendly to any 
type of the Christian religion, embraced and regarded sacred by 
any large class of its readers: and especially, that it would not 
lend itself, as the literary organ of New England, to a clandes- 
tine attempt at undermining what he regards it his commission 
from God to justify and maintain. 
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But no candid mind can examine the history and tendency of 
the magazine in question, without coming to the conclusion that 
it is, and has for some time been, conducted in the interest of 
rationalism, or a refined infidelity. Its leading stories have fre- 
quently, if not invariably, had an undisguised under-current of 
animosity towards truths regarded sacred by many of those into 
whose families it has always found an unchallenged admittance. 
It is more insidious, and therefore more dangerous, than any 
avowed organ of rationalism in the land. It is, in fact, the 
ablest ally which infidelity can boast here. It has been, and is 
still, duine a silent, but secret and certain work. Reeall for a 
moment, the covert sneers, the sly wit, the sophistries and slurs 
directed against the doctrines of the Bible, in the past contribu- 
tions of Dr. Holmes, Ik Marvel and Mrs. Stowe. ‘“* The Phi- 
losopher” and * Autocrat” is the modern rationalist. He is 
bent upon ridiculing whatever looks toward a scriptural view of 
life. Lively, ingenious, witty, beautiful, eloquent, he is still the 
infidel philosopher, the apostle of naturalism. In ** Elsie Ven- 
ner,” he attempts to cover with ignominy the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin; the statement of the Scriptures, that men inherit a moral 
bias to evil. ** Dr. Johns” and his sister, too, are nothing but 
caricatures, with some slight element of truthfulness in them. 
Doubtless there may have been such characters ; but they are 
not, and never have been, representative ones ; and yet in * Dr, 
Johns,” they are set forth as the natural and inevitable fruit of 
evangelical views, as taught and received in New England. 
The whole book is just what would harmonize with the views 
of “Young America,” respecting parental government and 
true religion ; written, as it appears to us, with a pen dipped in 
the gall of a nature alienated from parental instructions by un- 
belief and sin; from the reaction of having rejected the holiest 
influences of a Christian home; of a home in the family of a 
Christian minister. And who can doubt the moral intent of the 
author of **’The Minister’s Wooing,” where the old slander of 
“ infant damnation” is revived by a child of Christian parents 
dedicated to God in her infancy ? 

It is notorious that the literary class, as such, are as irreligious 
as they are said to be irritable. “All literature,” says Vinet, “ is 
profane.” ‘Chere can be no Christian literature until the millen- 
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nium; until Christianity controls the world of thought and of 
letters. Literary pursuits as such, have no tendency to make 
men reverent or devout. Literature is a kind of intellectual 
paganism, W here the creature is more honored than the Creator : 
and where the creature’s works are more regarded than the 
Creator’s. Lach successful lifterateur is in some degree an 
idol, worshipped by his crowd of devotees ; a prophetess, whose 
oracular utterances are eagerly sought by expectant throngs. 
We venture to say, that among those who pursue literature as 
a profession, and especially among those in the first rank of 
writers, the believers in the Bible, and the childlike students of 
it, the faithful observers of the Lord’s day, the humble fre- 
quenters of the sanctuary and followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, are comparatively few. Fishing with Hawthorne in the 
Concord river, or discoursing with Emerson to the * yellow- 
breeched philosopher,” indeed, any act of natural religion is 
much preferable to true spiritual worship of the Father. With 
most of such writers, the inspiration of the Scriptures is no 
more remarkable or authoritative than their own; the set place 
of worship is no more sacred than the grove, the Lord’s day 
than any other day. 

Revealed religion, too, is a world of facts. Literature is a 
world of sentiments and fancies. And men do not always ad- 
mit that their prejudices and prepossessions are less truthful and 
important than God’s facts. Revealed religion has great mys- 
terices. It must have them. They may be easily ridiculed. 
But ridicule and innuendoes are fool’s arguments. What a 
Chalmers can not understand, a ninny may turn into temporary 
contempt. The immortality of the soul is just as easily con- 
verted into a subject for ridicule, as the existence and govern- 
ment of God; as the doctrine of original sin. The men and 
women that consistently believe in it, are just as easily made 
the butts of the wit or the rationalist. The large majority of 
men love to see these great mysteries of the sacred writings 
flippantly and irreverently handled. Medical students some- 
times delight to pellet with spit-balls their accomplished in- 
structor who is discoursing upon the human lungs. But such 
an irreverent mode of procedure neither solves the mysteries of 


the subject, nor does away with them. We hope the facetious 
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Doctor will not lay this article to any of his “ boys,” or think 
that we are in favor of irreverence toward teachers, whether 
human or divine ; but sometimes the argumentum ad hominem 
is very convenient and convincing. 

Could we reach the facts of the case, there is, doubtless, on 
the part of the three writers above mentioned, a re-action, bitter 
and malicious, against the truths taught by parental lips in early 
childhood. Dr. Holmes, the anatomist, is the son of Dr. 
Holmes, the theologian. And the anatomist has as little re- 
gard for his father’s skeletons as for that of any other unfortu- 
nate subject. Harriet Beecher Stowe is the daughter of one cler- 
gyman, the wife of another, and the sister of five or six. In 
practical life, this gifted woman is known to reject some ef the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible. To a relation who dies 
from drowning, with the language of profanity upon his lips, 
cursing his associates for not coming to his relief, she inscribes 
that beautiful, but, unless all men are to be saved, most inay- 
propriate poem, “ Only a Year.” Of another, who dies in 
drunkenness, at a hotel in Boston, forsaken of all her connec- 
tions, she says: “I think she was saved. (rod sometimes de- 
stroys the body in order to save the soul.” 

Now, which is the noblest, the figure of old Dr. Emmons 
standing consistently over the remains of his darling son, and 
thus discoursing to his people: “ He lived stupid, thoughtless 
and secure in sin, until he was brought to the very sight of 
death. Ile was constrained to say: ‘The world, the world 
has ruined me.’ Ile was brought to give up all his vain hopes 
and expectations from the world, and to feel the duty and im- 
portance of choosing the one thing needful. But whether he 
did ever heartily renounce the world and choose God for his su- 
preme portion, can not be known in this world” ; sacrificing all 
his natural desires and impulses to the truth of God’s word, 
and to facts, or the act of that parent who seems willing to 
overthrow the very foundations of the Christian fabric, rather 
than believe it possible that a loved one can be lost? We 
frankly admit that the strength of the natural affections sets 
against the doctrines of the evangelical system. And we be- 
lieve that the rationalism and infidelity of the present genera- 
tion largely originate in these natural affections. Whatever the 
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declarations of Revelation, men say: “ Rather than one of my 
dear ones be lost, let the heavens fall !’ 

For the above, and other reasons, the leading writers above 
mentioned seem determined to employ the Atlantic Monthly, 
now regarded as securely established in so many of the evan- 
gelical families in the various portions of the land, as an 
organ for secret warfare against the time-honored religious 
views of the founders of this republic. As Dickens sought to 
reform the abuses in boarding-schools and work-houses, by in- 
genious caricatures in novels, so would these writers disabuse 
the American mind of what they regard its false reverence for 
the truths of evangelical religion, by depicting ministers of the 
Gospel and professed believers, as such characters that they 
must be laughed at, if not despised. The morality of this 
method, considering the general basis upon which this magazine 
has sought admittance into Christian families, may be thus illus- 
trated: Let us suppose that Dr. Holmes, who is known to 
have very orthodox apprehensions of innovations in medicine, 
and who lately gave up one of his regular medical lectures to 
remonstrate with the Legislature against granting certain priy- 
ileges to homeopathy, should discover that a magazine, which 
had been introduced into his family as a purely literary organ, 
was devoting itself to ridiculing the barbarisms, as they are 
sometimes termed, of his favorite allopathy ; how long would 
the very genial and funny little man endure the nuisance in his 
family? And what would he think of the integrity of the writer 
and publishers of such a magazine? We say, if the Aélantic 
Monthly is to advocate the views of the self-styled liberals in 
the religious world, let it it be so announced on the cover, thus: 
Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, Politics and Hostility to 
Orthodoxy. 

Take for an illustration of what the publishers of the Adlantic 
are sending with their imprint, into hundreds of evangelical 
families, chapters VIII. and LX. of * The Guardian Angel,” 
as published in the number for March. Think how ridiculous 
the statement, that in the year of our Lord, 1859, all the 
books that the heroine could come at in her home in a New 
England village, were “The Saints’ Rest,” ‘“ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
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son,” * Rasselas’” and *“ The Vicar of Wakefield.” The Dr. 
has forgotten his chronology. Ile is depicting a New England 
family fifty, or one hundred years earlier. We would wager 
not a little, that in the year of grace 1859 there was not a sin- 
gle household in New England, with just such a collection of 
books as that. These forlorn spinsters must have owned 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It is the old insinuation of bigotry and 
want of culture, made against orthodoxy-by an officer of a 
University founded by the dying gift of an orthodox minister, 
and bearing his name as an eternal testimony against the man- 
ner in which his funds have been perverted. 

In this family, in the year of our Lord, 1859, on Saturday 
night, this choice writer of the liberal school seats his heroine 
between two maiden spinsters, to prepare “for the solemnities 
of the Sabbath.” They select the 44th hymn of the 2d Book 
of Watts’ and Select,” a hymn which contains a literal de- 
scription of the place of woe, in which occurs the following 
stanza : 

** Eternal plagues and heavy chains, 
Tormenting racks and fiery coals, 
And darts to inflict immortal pains, 
Dyed in the blood of damned souls.” 


We have nothing to say in defence of such stanzas as poetry, 
or as fit to be sung. But, we do believe the Bible teaches the 
doctrine of eternal retribution, which Dr. Holmes means here 
to ridicule. And we would like to ask him, whether it bears 
the marks of probability, that when a collection of hymns con- 
tained such effusions as : 

‘** Sweet is the last, the parting ray, 
That ushers placid evening in, 
When with the still, +xpiring day, 


The Sabbath’s peaceful hours begin ;” ete., 


and others expressly written for evening worship, such a hymn 
ever was selected fur such an occasion. Was that the style 
sung in the parsonage of the Cambridge pastor, when Dr. 
Holmes was a little boy, thirty or forty years even before the 
time of this New England story? It is a base slander to imply 
that in the families of New England orthodox Christians, the 
hour of devotion is so employed. 
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At the point indicated by the stanza quoted, Dr. Ilolmes’s 
heroine thus breaks forth : 

‘““T won’t sing such words, and [ won’t stay here to hear 
them sung. The boys in the streets say just such words as that, 
and I’m not going to sing them. You can’t scare me into being 
good with your cruel hymn-book.” The author adds: “ She 
could not swear; she was not a boy.” The language employed 
in the above stanza, however out of taste in a sacred lyric, is 
just as much the language of inspiration as of profanity. “He 
that believeth not, shall be damned,” fell from the lips of our 
blessed Lord himself. And the spirit of profanity Dr. Holmes 
actually attributes to his heroine. Tor is it not implied, that 
had she been a boy, she would have sworn, and, according to 
the author’s view, been justified in it? 

The same violations of chronology appear in Dr. Ilolmes’s 
allusions to the sacred tunes in use at the time of his story in 
this New England village of his creation. China, Bangor, 
Windsor, Funeral Ilymn, ete., doubtless may have figured in 
“Old Folks’ Concerts” in New England, in the year 1859. 
But that in any household or place of worship, they formed the 
staple of music, none but a very careless chronologist would 


ever intimate. Dr. Holmes ought to know that the line: 
** To nothing fixed, but love of change,” 


is the best description that could be given of the musie sung in 
country congregations and families for the last thirty years. 
Every year has brought a new singing-book, as regularly as a 
new singing-master. 

Dr. Ilolmes is a very difficult man to please. The grave de- 
lights him not, neither the gay. After a fling at the minors of 
the New England fathers, he describes the hymn : 


‘**’'There is a land of pure delight,” 


as “that most bacchant of devotional hymns, which sounds as 
if it had been composed by a saint who had a cellar under his 





chapel— Jordan.’” It is perfectly shameful, that a true poet 
as Dr. Holmes is, and a man of such various accomplishments, 
should stoop to such an insinuation as this. The lively deserip- 
tion of natural beauty which this hymn contains, is certainly 
warranted by the Bible; but we suppose that Dr. Holmes likes 
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the biblical description as little as this. He is orthodox-mad. 
Whether the key be minor or major, he forthwith foams at the 
mouth. ‘The minors come neither eating nor drinking, and he 
says, They have a devil. The majors come eating and drink- 
ing, and he says, Behold the gluttonous and wine-bibbers, the 
bacchants ! 

We have not space to allude to other germs of hostility to 
evangelical truth, and those who embrace it, which these two 
chapters contain. The Rey. Mr. Stoker is an individual who 
preaches to men as “ dreadful sinners,” but yet is very familiar 
with young ladies. Doubtless, thereby hangs a tale. Perhaps 
the Doctor will regale the readers of the At/antic with another 
Griffith Gaunt with the title Reverend prefixed. | Now we pro- 
test that this is the cheapest kind of calumny. Would it be 
difficult, among the Doctor’s acquaintance, to discover a clergy- 
man of the liberal persuasion, who has proved untrue to his 
sacred calling? But would the narrative of sin which might 
be unrolled, be regarded by him any fair exposition of the in- 
fluence of embracing liberal views? We protest against this 
abuse of the Christian public of New England. We call upon 
every Christian editor in the land to watch the progress of this 
story, in which we fear Dr. Holmes, silkworm like, is winding 
up for burial his literary fame; and to speak of it in the terms 
of reprehension which it deserves. Some have already done so. 
We hope others will do likewise. We can not close without 
reminding the Doctor that in his stethoscopic examinations of 
the breathings of orthodoxy, there may be an insect either in 
his stethoscope or in his ear; and that possibly, this may ac- 
count for the diagnosis of it which he puts into his stories. We 
beg to commend to him his own sage counsel : 

‘* Now use your ears all that you can, 
But, don’t forget to mind your eyes, 


Or you may be cheated, like this young man 


By a couple of silly abnormal flies.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE FULL ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE NEGRO. 


Tue negro is the inevitable man in American history. We 
did our best to,dodge and get around him, but he constantly 
stood in our path and met us at every turn and corner. He 
furnished the way into the war, and he furnished the way out 
of it. Ile led us into the mire and maze of reconstruction, and 
in due time, will lead us on to the clear and solid ground of a 
right and lasting settlement. 

Just here it is we have blundered, and just here the best skill 
of our statesmanship must be exerted. We lost our providen- 
tial opportunity, and now must find such an one as we can. 

The time to have determined the condition of the different 
parties in the war was when we returned the sword te its scab- 
bard ; but, unfortunately, we determined nothing. And so, for 
nearly two years we have been feeling about in the dark for the 
key to our difficulties, which was all the time in our own hand. 
Ilad we simply decided to protect our friends at the expense of 
our enemies, if necessary, the way would have been plain. 
But instead we have sought to protect our enemies, if not at the 
expense of our friends, yet not to their advantage, to say the least. 
We have pardoned the rebels, given them back their lands and 
power, and then have taxed our ingenuity to save loyal blacks, 
left utterly destitute and helpless in their hands. It is very clear 
that we have been working at the wrong side of the problem, 
and, of course, have worked at an impossibility. Suppose it had 
been found necessary to impoverish aud disfranchise our ene- 
mies in order to make secure our sable allies, ought we to have 
hesitated ? When the rebels laid down their arms they expected 
nothing less; and would have been only too grateful had they 
been permitted to live and toil in obscurity. But our generos- 
ity confirmed them in their hostility. Unexpectedly it left them 
masters of the situation, with their ancient wealth and prestige, 
at liberty to meet us on the political arena with more hope of 
success than they have had on the field of blood. 
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Our help in these difficulties will again be found in that faith- 
ful race, which has yet to produce its first traitor to the flag. 
If we will use them, they will be a seed to regenerate, in time, 
the disloyal South. But we must use them fully, and give 
them every condition of development, and growth, and power. 
We are now laying foundations. Central principles and mo- 
tives enter into our work, and nothing but thorough treatment 
will meet the case. We shall have it to do over and over, so 
long as we leave out the elemental forces of honor and right. 
We are dull scholars, if we need a longer tuition before we 
learn that the deepest law of this world is a law of righteous- 
ness. Henceforward no man must be either less, or more for 
his race, or color. Simple humanity must be the test of polit- 
ical equality. 

The negro is not a common pauper asking for charity. His 
is the higher claim for manhood, for the opportunity to labor, 
for the privileges and immunities of other citizens. He stands 
at the bar of « great people, to whom he has made himself use- 
ful, and he asks simple justice at their hands. He wants no 
discrimination in his favor, but a fair chance for the prizes of 
life, and the same protection in person, property, rights, and 
happiness which white men enjoy. THe will be satisfied with 
that, and he ought to be satisfied with nothing less. He is 
willing that ‘* by-gones should be by-gones,” but he would have 
a better future. Indeed, he can forget the past easier than we 
can, even as the memory of wrong-doing is the last to fade 
from the mind. And now that God is weighing men, and 
parties, and opinions, let us not seek to preserve what he shall 
find wanting. 

By the stern wager of battle the negro was made a ian, 
and by legislative enactment he has been declared a citizen of 
the Republic. And that citizenship rests on the most secure 
and substantial basis. By all the marks which can define the 
place, or the people, to which a man belongs, the negro is part 
and parcel of this nation. Whether the test be birth, or hab- 
itation, or loyalty, or toil, or suffering, or blood, he answers to 
them all. 

And shall it be said that he asks too much, when he puts in 
his claim to a share in the government which he defended with 
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his body, and helped redeem with his life? Surely our people 
have forever repudiated that atrocious sentiment, that ‘* this is a 
white man’s government, and that the negro has no rights here 
which a white man is bound to respect.” 

When an injury has been done, no duty is more binding and 
sacred than that of reparation. On this principle the debt 
which we owe the negro is great beyond comprehension, just as 
the wrong which we have done him is beyond expression. The 
horrors of the midnight surprise and capture, of the slave-ship 
and the middle passage, of the hounds, the lash, the thumb- 
screw, and the auction-block might have been palliated and 
borne, perhaps, had we left his manhood intact. But we did 
not, we unmanned him, we dehumanized him, we chattelized 
him. We merchandized him like the crops of the farm, the 
goods of the shop, or the wares of the market. He had no 
rights before the law, could neither buy, nor sell, nor own, could 
neither sue, nor be sued at law. ven marriage had no sanc- 
tity. J’atherhood and motherhood were a mockery, and the 
family relations an impossibility. Ilome, wealth, position, hope 
were not known in the dark vocabulary of the slave; we made 
his life bitter, quenched the light of intellect, the glow of the 
heart, and laid upon his faculties the blight of a killing and 
perpetual frost. As we stand revealed in the light of these acts 
it needs, at least, courage to call ourselves Christians. But 
whether Christian or not, the reparation we owe the race is none 
the less great and binding. 

And then, again, the gains which we have made out of his 
unpaid labor, demand on our part an equal restitution. Ie has 
been a faithful and patient toiler, though he has toiled without 
reward and without hope. More than any other man he has 
produced the raw material out ofgwhich the wealth of the coun- 
try has been created. For two hundred years he bowed him- 
self to his tasks and had neither a share in his earnings nor in 
the rewards which they commanded. Ilis labor has furnished 
the seed from which have sprung the manufacturing villages of 
the country. From the cotton raised by his hand, thousands 
have spun their fortunes; while every class and every industry 
among us has felt the quickening impulse, and the whole land 
has smiled under an unexampled thrift and plenty. Out of 
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this material abundance which has flowed from the products of 
the plantation, everything else has been brought within reach of 
the people. Comfortable and tasteful houses have risen on 
every side. Capital has made sure returns, labor has become 
certain and remunerative. Intelligence has been made possible 
to the lowest, and elevation and culture have been brought 
within the reach of all. Disguise it as we may, we have grown 
rich by robbing the poor, and mighty by tasking the energies 
of the weak. ‘Behold the hire of the laborers who have 
reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
erieth ; and the cries of them which have reaped are entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Saboath.” To this hour, is not this the 
witness that is borne against us at the throne of eternal justice? 
Must other thousands fall, and other treasures be swallowed up 
in the great whirlpool of blood before we will deal equally with 
our fellow? We have had our Egypt, must we also have our 
Red Sea? If not, then shall we think our duty done by break- 
ing off the negro’s fetters? The earnings of his own life, and 
the earnings of his race, for generations, are in the hands of 
white men. And not only this, but all that he might have 
been in character, culture, position, influence, wealth of hope, 
joy, and power of good is to be added to the enormous sum we 
owe him. Give him back that of which we have robbed him, 
that which he would have been but for our injustice, and he is 
nv longer a slave, or a dependent, but a man and a citizen. 

sut this debt, already so great, is to be multiplied by the aid 
which the negro rendered us in putting down the rebellion. It 
isa bright page in his history, but a stain and a blot on ours. 
Our treatment of him in the war was one of those dark and in- 
excusable acts which will be our perpetual shame and sorrow, 
like as the crucifixion of our Lord will be the endless reproach 
and regret of his betrayers and murderers. We repelled his aid, 
we drove him away from our lines, we gathered him out of 
our camps and sent him back, under the guard of the United 
States soldiers, to his masters, whuse hands were lifted against 
the flag, and were exerting their direst might to destroy us. 
Neither party in the war meant any good to him. The South 
confessedly entered on rebellion that they might put him un- 
der a new Constitution a slave forever. And. the North joined 
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issue, not that they might break off his fetters, and intro- 
duce him to his manhood, but that they might keep him under 
the old Constitution a slave forever. For nearly two years 
we fought the battle on that line. And such years! the ‘Dies 
Ire” of the Republic! They have not receded far enough, even 
now, tobe recalled without a shudder. The Bull Runs, the Balls 
Bluffs, the Chancellorsvilles, the Fredericksburgs, the whole 
peninsula campaign, how the mighty shades of our fallen, who 
struggled on unavailing fields, start up at the bare mention of 
the names. All the rhetoric of McClellan, before and after the 
battles, could not win victory to his banners. Ilis defeats were 
overwhelming and felt to be due to something more than rebel 
prowess. If God did not fight against us we fought against 
ourselves, for we fought against conscience and humanity, and 
were half defeated before we went into the fight. 

Indeed, the first real victory that we gained was not with 
the sword, but with the pen; not on the arena of war, but on 
the arena of righteousness and truth. It was the moral victory 
that Mr. Lincoln gained when he set his hand to that immortal 
instrument which gave liberty to four millions of slaves. And 
if this was our first victory, so was it the beginning of the last. 
For just as we went on, lifting up the weights that had crushed 
the slave, did God continue to smile on our banners, and give 
success to our work in the field. And when, at last, the peo- 
ple, in one of the most solemn and impressive acts in all the 
circuit of time, in their kingly way, said: **We decree that the 
slave shall be free, and we will make it good to the last man 
and the last dollar of the Republic,” then God replied: “I 
give you the armies of the rebellion to scatter like leaves in the 
autumn winds.” ‘This, in a word, is the providential history of 
the war. We got on in our work precisely as we helped the 
negro. 

The explanation is a simple one and is near at hand. In 
helping him we but helped ourselves, because we put ourselves 
on the side of God and man, and for that reason, and from that 
moment, we could not be beaten. 

With what a willing love and ready aid he came to us has 
already gone upon the pages of imperishable history. How he 
served our living, nursed our sick, buried our dead, and now 
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watches by the graves of our fallen, will be told when the long 
rolls of honor shall be made up. He was the scout and the 
spy of the Union army, putting his life on the hazard that he 
might warn our generals against surprise, or give them inform- 
ation which they might organize into victories. Our starving 
prisoners, escaped from their dens and hells of confinement and 
torture, learned that it was ever safe to trust him. No instance 
has «en named in which he ever betrayed to his pursuers one 
of these hounded fugitives. With a matchless fidelity he con- 
cealed and fed them by day, and guided them towards our lines 
by night. And who that has any sense of honor or shame in 
his soul can help a blush as he remembers how differently we 
treated him in like cireumstances. When years agone, escaped 
from his tasks, he came northward in hope of liberty and asy- 
lum and manhood, how we hunted him down in the name of 
the Union, and remanded back to his chains and his despair. 
God gave him the opportunity to make reprisals on us, princi- 
pal and interest, for this enormous debt of cruelty and wrong. 
In what a godlike way he improved it ! 

Shall we forget how he stepped to the front, in the day of 
our calamity, two hundred thousand strong, and filled up our 
thinned ranks? On a hundred hard-fought fields he did as 
splendid and terrible work as any that wore the Union blue. 
Fifty thousand of them fell battling for the flag, their blood 
mingling with the blood of our own sons. They did a man’s 
part freely, proudly, grandly, and now let them have a man’s 
meed of reward. Especially is it fitting they should have that, 
since they asked none of the emoluments or the honors of the 
war. With arare and magnificent heroism they fought for a 
country that had never done them anything but wrong. They 
fought without the hope of bounties or commissions, in the 
ranks where the leaden hail was thickest and deadliest, with the 
certainty that if they fell into the hands of their enemies their 
government would not protect them as soldiers of the Union. 
Such heroism should receive its patent of manhood, and such 
heroes should not ask in vain the rights of full citizenship. 

And this debt, long overdue, is forever consecrated and made 
sacred by the prayers which this meek and suffering race of- 
fered up for the success of our armies. From the beginning of 
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the war to its close, every aspiration of their hearts was for us. 
Night and day they knelt by the altars and bore us to God. 
They passed the hours of many a battle in crying unto the 
Lord that he would give victory to our hosts. The entire 
night, on which Grant made his final onset on Petersburg and 
Richmond, they spent in fasting and prayer that God would 
crown the attack with victory. It is possible that when we 
shall fully comprehend the moral forces that entered into the 
contest, and decided it in our favor, we shall then know that 
not the least among them was the prayers of the poor. 


** Say, shall we yield Him in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine, 

Gems from the mountains, and pearls from the ocean, 

Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would His favor secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor.” 
And those prayers have all been ours. 

With such a memorial before him, will any one, who claims 
to be a man, deny manhood to a race that has given such abun- 
dant proofs of manhood ? And especially will any man claim 
citizenship for himself, and yet deny it to those who have done 
a citizen’s highest work and duty? If such meanness were pos- 
sible, the negro could well be content to wait, for it could only 
dishonor us, it could not dishonor him. Let him still hold up 
the record of the past, and if we can afford to withhold, he cer- 
tainly can afford to wait for justice. 

But then, is our word to pass for nothing? Is national troth 
so poor and cheap? If the negro has nothing to expect from 
our gratitude and honor, must he learn that we only keep Punic 
faith with our allies? We promised them liberty, protection, and 
the rights of man. Mr. Lincoln promised it, the National 
Congress promised it, Mr. Johnson promised it, the people 
promised it, when they invited their aid, and clothed them with 
the authority and power of the nation’s defenders. If we do 
not keep this promise, how shall we answer it at the judgment 
bar of public opinion? If we break faith with this confiding and 
desiring race, the world will fix upon us an infamy so deep and 
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dark, that all the rains of time will not be able to whiten it, 
or wash it away. 

If our only object were the vindication of truth, or the mak- 
ing out of a case, we should be content to rest our plea for the 
full enfranchisement of the negro on the ground of simple jus- 
tice. But we are not merely pursuing an abstraction; this is the 
most vital and practical question with which the statesmanship 
of this generation has to deal. It is more important than tar- 
iff, or trade, or finance, or even the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent. Questions pertaining to the moneyed interests of the 
country can all be answered by arithmetical rules of gain or 
loss, while the impeachment of the President might have its 
highest value in pointing a lesson of warning to men high in au- 
thority. But this question of fair deal with the negro is funda- 
mental, and enters into the very life of the nation. It is a 
question of national prudence, and interest, and honor., So 
that as patriots, watching that “the Republic may receive no 
detriment,” we must give it the most conscientious and thor- 
ough consideration. 

How are we to save the nation, pacify the rebellious States, 
and unify the mind and heart of the people? Certainly not by 
leaving a weaker race subject to a stronger, a loyal portion to a 
disloyal. Equal protection to all loyal men, and the equal rights 
of all before the law is the least that can serve the purpose. 
And that protection can best be secured by putting the black 
into a condition to protect himself. If the white man needs the 
ballot for his security, not less does the black. And if the bal- 
lot is a constant stimulus to him who exercises it, to inform him- 
self on the questions which he is called upon to decide, no man 
needs it so much as the black. And especially does he need 
it among a people hostile to his interests, and disposed to dis- 
criminate against him in their legislation. Would it not bea 
refinement of meanness to leave him in the power of his old 
masters, with feelings embittered against him to intensity, for 
the part he enacted in the war? As the ally of the Yankee, 
he shares in the bitter hatred which the very name excites in the 
Southern mind. And could we leave him to the consequences 
of such a feeling we should deserve the contempt of mankind. 
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If his ignorance is named as a reason for withholding from 
him the vote, it should be enough to reply that he knew the 
right and stood for the right when all the intelligence and 
wealth and power of the South were inthe wrong. And yet we 
seem more ready to trust with the ballot that class which per- 
petrated the wrong, and hates more bitterly than ever the 
Union, than that simple race which constantly discerned the 
right, but never betrayed it. But should it be said that the 
negro enfranchised would be a tool in the hands of these 
wicked men to play their high games with, let the answer be 
found in his record for the last six years. He has opposed 
these men even to the death in maintaining his own convictions, 
and who is competent to say that he will not oppose them again? 

On three questions it may be safely assumed, the negro will 
be found true,—liberty, education, and religion. These are the 
central elements of a republican form of government. And 
if he can be trusted on these, it will make little difference 
which side he goes on the common questions that divide politi- 
cal parties. At any rate why should we fear to trust men 
whose instincts have led them right, and be willing to commit 
this high power to men whose education has led them wrong ? 

As a general principle we believe in limited or impartial suf- 
frage. Lut in this case it would evidently defeat its own end. 
The reason is a very obvious one. If suffrage were conditional, 
the whites having the power, would make that condition impos- 
sible for the black man to reach. Suppose the condition were 
a certain amount of intelligence, or property, it is not slander- 
ing Southern gentlemen to say that they would be likely to see 
to it that the negro never attained the required modicum of 
either. Practically, therefore, the only security in his case is 
universal suffrage. It would, doubtless, be attended with some 
evils, but with far less, we believe, than the opposite course. 

But our interest as well as his, demands that he should have 
whatever is necessary to his complete protection. No half 
measures will do this. And for this reason we are opposed to 
any legislation which leaves him under political disabilities that 
do not appertain towhite men, most of all are we opposed to any 
legislation that practically commits him to the power of his old 
oppressors. Hence we look with no complacency upon the Con- 
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stitutional Amendment now pending before our legislature, un- 
Jess other bills passed by Congress, as the military and the civil 
rights, shall render this harmless, as operating against the 
black. In its very terms it implies the superiority of the white, 
but indirectly furnishes a motive for lifting the black to a politi- 
cal equality. If accepted by the Southern States, and as a conse- 
quence, they were admitted to their full rights in the Union, the 
black would be left helpless, and he could only hope for the bal- 
lot when the interest, or the justice of the rebels might prepare 
the way. It would be an outrage to leave him to such pre- 
carious and uncertain justice. It is a most dangerous experi- 
ment. Once admitted to their normal condition, and these 
States could determine their internal policies. The black would 
be at their disposal. We should have no power to protect him, 
or to demand his protection. We should bind him hand and 
foot and turn him over to his enemies and ours. This would be 
something worse than a blunder, it would be a crime. For 
while we surrendered the negro, we should at the same time 
surrender all power of interference, or control in the revolted 
States. 

In such an event nothing could prevent the revival of the 
worst passions and feelings of the rebellion. He must have 
studied that people to little purpose who can doubt that they 
would obliterate, as far as they were able, every thing north- 
ern. They would bring forth the Confederate flag from its hiding 
place and teach their children, who can doubt, to look up to it 
with reverence and love, while they taught them to hate the flag 
of the Republic. ‘They would fill their schools with disloyal 
teachers and disloyal books, and train their youth to despise and 
abhor the Union. They would keep alive by monument, ob- 
servances, orations, literature, and song the memories of ‘the lost 
cause.” They would hold forth the heroes and martyrs of the 
rebellion as models for their young men, and would exalt them as 
a perpetual inspiration and power. They would widen and 
deepen the gulf between the North and the South, would pre- 
serve every memento of the great struggle, and cherish with 
tender and sacred fondness its early promise and grandeur. 

And no mere legislation can prevent such a result. We 
have already learned that laws will not execute themselves, and 
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that the best of them may fail for want of a willing executive. 
We have been at a dead-lock for months because the President 
will not put in force such ordinances as are designed to pacify 
and save the country. Indeed, nothing can be more visionary 
than the expectation that the feelings and the interests of the 
whole people can be fused into one, while the sentiment of loy- 
alty and patriotism lies dormant in the Southern mind. But 
we can operate on that mind directly, to create such a senti- 
ment, only through the blacks. They, in conjunction with the 
few loyal whites, will form a nucleus around which, in time, 
may be developed a thorough love for the Union. But in any 
event, no reconstruction, or pacification can be useful and lasting 
that is not begun and carried on in the feelings and convictions 
of the people. 

What is now needed, to allay the jealousies and animosities 
of the sections, is that the ideas and institutions which triumphed 
in the war should go southward and lead and control the 
Southern mind. but they will not go of their own force, nor 
will the leading minds of the South willingly invite or receive 
them. On the other hand, it rejects, with scorn, any thing 
which bears the Northern superscription. It still clings to 
Southern notions, prejudices, ways of teaching, working, and 
living. It cherishes, with undiminished ardor, the principles, 
heresies and abominations which the sword cleft and settled. 
It looks upon us as Vandals who trampled out an Arcadian 
simplicity, and a higher and better civilization which we could 
not understand. It would be waste of time to offer New Eng- 
land ideas and institutions to such conceited Hotspurs. They 
do not believe in either, and they are determined to have noth- 
ing to do with them. 

There is but one course left. We must turn to that portion 
of the Southern people that will accept the ideas which were 
tested and proved in the war. While the white so proudly 
turns away from every thing northern, the black only too 
freely receives every thing northern. [le copies even our 
vices, because he believes in us with all his heart. He is re- 
ceptive to New England thoughts, welcomes New England 
teaching, and waits to be moulded to the New England pat- 
tern. ‘Through him we are to inoculate the white with our 
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culture, our industry, and our thrift. It is clearly manifest that 
the most effectual way to educate the Southern white, is to edu- 
cate the black by his side. For as schools are established for 
the black, and he receives our letters, we compel the whites to 
establish schoo!s for themselves, or else be left behind in the 
race for learning. ‘This is not a guess, we know it is practi- 
cally true. 

For example, the Superintendent of the public schools of 
South Carolina, in his report to the Legislature last year, urged 
that liberal provision be made for the schools of the State, be- 
cause the blacks were being so rapidly educated that they would 
very soon be ahead of the whites without such provision. 
North Carolina was stirred up to the same duty for the same 
reason. In like manner the various religious bodies of the 
South have been provoked to undertake not only the education 
of white children, but in some cases the education of the black 
children, also, to prevent their receiving the poison of New 
England instruction. Thus this work of lifting up the lowest 
stratum of Southern society, is necessarily lifting up, at the 
same time, all the strata above. 

In the same way are to be propagated those great political 
truths which now bear sway in the land. The Southern white 
will have nothing to do with them. Our notions of freedom 
and of the equal rights of all before the law, he regards as 
rankest heresy. But the black lends them a willing ear, and 
he will defend them, at any cost, and at all hazards, because 
his temporal salvation is wrapped up in them. They are to 
him the Evangel of a better future. He has won his title to 
them by blood, and he will be the herald to proclaim the glad 
tidings of this new gospel to the ignorant and besotted millions 
of the South. 

It is vain to expect any right political action from men who 
hate the Union. The black is furnished to our hand, as their 
counterpoise, to sap in time their pernicious influence, and to 
leaven with the spirit of the Union the disloyal masses of the 
South. With rare exceptions, he is the only man in the rebel 
States who is sufficiently loyal to those principles that had their 
test and vindication in the war, and interested in the establish- 
ment of those institutions which brought deliverance to his race, 
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to be counted on in any reconstruction that would be either hon- 
orable or useful. 

And why should we not use him as the man best fitted for 
this purpose, and cease from trying to propitiate the favor of men 
who have made up their mind to hate and opposeus? We talk 
continually about conciliating the South, and yet few of us have 
thought what that South really is. When, however, it is limited 
and defined, it is found to consist in the four hundred thousand 
slaveholders who made the war, and who, by their education, 
and wealth, and position, wielded all the power and patronage 
of the South. The seven millions of poor whites, and the four 
millions of blacks, had no voice in making the war, and thus 
far have had no voice in settling the terms of peace. The 
South of our difficulties and troubles, therefore, is a haughty 
and miserable oligarchy of a few thousands. Were they out 
of the way, the re-adjustment of our affairs would be a work of 
vase. And itis to be regretted that we failed to rid ourselves of 
them when we had the opportunity. It was a grave mistake. 
As they had forfeited by treason, every right to liberty, prop- 
erty and life, under this government, they should have lost those 
vast estates which gave them the power to rebel, and which now 
give them the power for endless mischief. Had this been done, 
they would have been rendered harmless, their lordly acres 
would have reverted to the government, and they would have 
had enough to do to earn their bread without plotting other 
“‘treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

The government then, would have been master of the situa- 
tion. It would have been in its power to have put upon the 
soil of the South a loyal population. It might have bestowed 
the confiscated lands in bounties upon the soldiers who fought 
its battles, or it might have cut them up into small farms and 
thrown them into the market, to be preémpted by poor loyal 
men, white or black, that needed a home. Had the govern- 
ment done this, it would have been a gainer in a_ threefold 
sense. In the first place it would have paid its war debt out 
of rebel estates. In the second place, it would have put upon 
those estates a loyal population, who would have become its 
best defenders, because the titles to their property would have 
vested in the integrity of the government. And in the third 
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place, it would have put upon them a producing class that would 
have added to the wealth of the country, in the place of the 
old consuming class that only impoverished the country. Thus 
industry would have been secured all around. Even the old 
idlers and consumers must have worked or starved. 

It would have solved, moreover, the temporal support and 
independence of the negro better than anything else we can do 
for him. What the negro wants is land; give him this, and 
he will very soon provide for his physical necessities. Now, it 
would seem as if there was a conspiracy among the land-hold- 
ers to keep him out of land for the very purpose of holding him 
in subjection and dependence. The master can no longer rent 
his slave for a hundred, or a hundred and fifty dollars per year, 
but the slave that was, must have somewhere to live, and so the 
master rents to him the old cabin for just about the same that 
he used to rent the slave for. By this petty tyranny, the mas- 
ter is getting his support out of the negro, as truly as when the 
negro was his slave. And there is no help for this, until the 
negro can become the owner of land. If it is not too late, 
we could wish that the rebel estates might return to the govern- 
ment, and that out of them, homesteads might be created for 
that poor, but loyal race. Could this be done, the race would 
no longer burden the charity of the North, while we should 
have forever baffled and disarmed the traitors, by lifting loyal 
men into place and power. 

But whether we do this or not, the poor of the South are 
threatened by a kindred evil, almost as great, from the opposite 
quarter. The planters, as a class, will be poorer before they 
are richer, and many of them will be compelled to part with 
their lands, either from choice or from necessity. The reason 
is, they have no funds to farm them, and sooner or later they 
must throw them into the market. In that event the danger is 
that speculators will bid them in, and either hold them at such 
a figure, or work them in such a way that the poor will get no 
benefit from them. If the negro was obliged to choose be- 
tween the Southern planter and the Northern sharper, it would 
not be surprising if he should prefer the former. 

On the other hand, if benevolent men, with sufficient capital, 
would band together and buy up those Southern estates as they 
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are offered for sale, and hold them at just advance enough to 
pay them a fair dividend on their outlay of money and trouble, 
nothing could be more helpful to the negro, or sooner solve the 
problem of his support. A company formed for such a pur- 
pose, and wisely managed, would deserve well of the whole 
country. We throw out the hint to those to whom God has 
given large means and large hearts. Here they may at once 
benefit themselves and, at the same time, confer measureless 
blessings upon millions of the poor. 

Nothing is of more importance to the country than that the 
negro should have an opportunity to work to the best advan- 
tage for himself and for us. As _ producers, they are worth, 
twice over, all the rest of the South. Physically there is no 
finer body of laborers in the world, and they only lack intelli- 
gence and skill to make their labor most valuable and reward- 
ing. They have slumbering energies, that need to be awakened 
and directed by education, in which we have immense interest. 
They will wield the spade, and the sword, all the better for a 
thinking brain. The hand, guided by thought, will produce a 
finer and richer material. The Republic will be gainer every 
way, by developing the minds of its laborers. They will be 
better citizens in peace and more able defenders in war. 

And no time should be lost in prosecuting the work of educa- 
tion. ‘There are many reasons why it should be done now. 
Chief among them is the fact that the race is now in its infancy, 
and it must soon be determined what its future shall be. The 
race will become what the influences now operating make it. 
We have everything at stake in the result. If the negro is left 
to afuture of ignorance and vice he will be the heaviest weight 
that ever dragged a nation downward. But if his future be 
made intelligent and virtuous and happy, if his mind be expanded 
to the full measure of its capacity and controlled by right prin- 
ciple, he will be at once an ornament and a blessing to the re- 
public. Everything depends on the shape that is now given to 
his mind, and heart, and will. We can not be too eager, nor do 
too much to secure the right result. The future harvest will be 
precisely as the seed that is sown. And as the issue is in our 
own hands we shall be inexcusable if it is not auspicious and 
happye Nor should it be forgotten that it will be easier to se- 
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cure the right result now, than it will be if the work is delayed 
till a future time. ‘ While men slept an enemy came, and 
sowed tares among the wheat.” History is ever repeating it- 
self. If we sleep over this matter, our enemies will certainly 
sow seeds of evil in the waiting mind of that race. Our safety 
is in pre-oceupying their mind with the good seed of the New 
England school, and church, and culture. Do this and we need 
not fear all the wiles of our adversary. And there is no reason 
why we should not do this, for the negro is fairly in our hands, 
plastic and yielding, and waits to be moulded to our purpose. 
The waking up of his dullness and stupidity is like an inspiration, 
and his hunger for books is the marvel of the time. For them 
and for us it is the forming hour. We should be on the alert, 
watching our grand opportunity. We should quadruple the 
number of our teachers, and establish our schools at every ac- 
cessible point, and pour in the light of learning until it per- 
meates all the dark masses of the South and the whole land is 


flooded with its glory. 


**And all is well, though faith and form, 
Be sundered in the night of fear ; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 
Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 
And justice, even through thrice again, 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 


Should pile her barricades with dead.” 


Thus far we have looked at this question as it would com- 
mend itself to a mind thoroughly in sympathy with justice, and 
imbued with the spirit of patriotism and humanity. We have 
purposely reserved the Christian view until the last, both because 
it is the most important, and because it properly rounds and 
concludes the argument. 

In our opinion, no man comprehends the colored people, or 
ean make the most and the best of them, who leaves out of the 
account the religious side of their nature. It would be a fatal 
defect in any system of education and reform, that had in it no 
provision for their religious wants, and had no means to take 
advantage of their religious impulses. To the colored mind, 


the school book would be cold and uninviting, that: had in it 
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nothing of Jesus. The school that was not daily consecrated 
by prayer, the reading of the Bible, and the Christian song, 
would rather repel, ‘than attract, that sensitive race. Even the 
bread, that is given to the hungry is eaten with a sweeter relish, 
and the garment bestowed upon the naked has a warmer and 
richer significance, if given in the name of Christ. 

As wise educators, therefore, it becomes us to use this deep- 
est sense of the race as the great power to elevate and guide 
them. Our success, not unlikely, will depend on our ability to 
use it to the best advantage. 

And this aspect of the subject may well lead one to feel that 
the negro is filling out some great providential purpose, as well 
by his enslavement on these shores, as by the new born freedom 
which he now enjoys. Let us hope that it is not more fraught 
with wisdom than it is with mercy to mankind. He has suf- 
fered, and we have suffered, and shall we doubt that both will 
be gainers in the end? . 

Perhaps our piety is to receive from him a new illustration 
and model, and so the world is to be the gainer. Perhaps he 
is to sit for the portrait of Christian character drawn by inspira- 
tion in the New Testament. Certain it is, that the specimens 
of Christian character which we have seen among the occi- 
dental races are, for the most part, cold and dwarfed, beside 
the New Testament models. We miss the gentleness, fervor, 
simplicity, patience, meekness, and forgiving love of the early 
disciples. Possibly we are to receive through this torrid race, 
an infusion of the oriental warmth, and richness, and power. 
They have already given us specimens of Christian simplicity, 
and faith, and zeal, that mock our low and meagre lives. Their 
meek, gentle, long-suffering patience would have disarmed the 
cruelty of any race, less hard and fierce than ours. Their for- 
giving spirit has passed into a proverb. What we find it so 
difficult to do—to forgive-—seems to them but the most natural 
and easy thing in the world. Never a race that had so many 
wrongs to avenge, and never a race that forgave so many. 
Even the masters did not understand them. For when we first 
talked about arming the negro, they invoked against it the in- 
dignant protest of the world, affirming that the negro was 4 
savage, and that, with his soul goaded and stung with the mem- 
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ory of such wrongs, it was not in human nature that his ven- 
geance should not be dire and dreadful. But we put arms into 
his hand, yet he never used them save in lawful warfare; and 
the women, the children, and the aged, never slept more secure 
than when they were at his mercy. 

This, we are aware, might be put to the account of coward- 
ice, if the race had not vindicated its courage on a hundred bat- 
tle fields. ‘The negro may lack the intellectual keenness and 
force of the Anglo-Saxon, but he has in higher degree the 
kindlier and better qualities, the moral, the social, and the re- 
ligious. If we have more of pure intellect and will, he has 
more of sensibility and of the emotional. And this very dis- 
tinction puts him into nearer communication with God, and is 
favorable to a high state of religious development. It may not 
be unreasonable, therefore, to expect that when he has received 
the best culture of our schools, and caught the deepest spirit 
of our piety, he will exhibit a Christian life so high, and warm, 
and full, that its attractions will draw us irresistibly nearer to 
God. We can not resist the belief that this is the plan of the 
Lord, and that, when it is wrought out, our piety will have re- 
ceived such an infusion of love, and faith, and zeal, as will fit it 
to become the conquering power of the world. 

Nor will it be stranger than other works of the Lord, if it 
turns out that we have been preparing, through these sons and 
daughters of Africa, the redemption of that dark continent. 
Already, one of the features of our work among the blacks is 
the expressed desire, on the part of quite a number of the young 
men in our schools, to carry the Gospel to fatherland. As this 
work goes on, and intelligence deepens and broadens and 
means increase, it seems to be the most certain result to be 
anticipated, that hundreds of Africa’s children will go from 
these shores to carry the glad tidings to their brothers and sisters 
of the sun. The field is white for the harvest. God offers no 
other to the American church so full of promise for the work 
required to be done. These millions speak our own language, 
have a form of piety, a love for truth, and a hunger for know- 
ledge, which make the work inviting and easy. We have no 
years of preparatory work before us, ere we tell the story of 
redemption. God has prepared the way. and we have nothing 
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to do but to preach the Gospel to eager, hungry souls. They 
wait to be fed, and hang upon the lips of our preachers, as if 
hearing for their lives. A dollar will go farther here, we be- 
lieve, than on any other field that now invites Christian effort. 
It will be the simplest stupidity, the greatest recreancy to duty, 
the most stupendous Jack of common sense, if we do not enter 
in and possess it for Christ. 

And we should do this, not only because we are debtors to 
all mankind to give them the Gospel through the love we bear 
to Christ, but because we are debtors to them in particular, for 
having done what we could during two centuries to make them 
heathen. Now, with God’s voice in our past history crying to 
us, we should not linger nor idle while they are asking what 
they must do to be saved. 

If for no other reason, we must do this work in self-defence, 
Should we fail to do it our enemies will. The Southern peo- 
ple are not asleep. ‘They will not yield control of the negro 
without a struggle. They know that the side which wins him, 
wins victory in the contest of ideas now going on. But a subtler 
foe is in the field, and one much more to be dreaded. The 
Catholics are moving quietly, but resolutely to gain the ear of 
the race. They will bring all the craft of centuries to the work, 
and they will give it up only when they find every point kept 
and guarded by the sleepless sentinels of a better faith. That 
conclave of Romish bishops, recently held at Baltimore, con- 
fessedly had this object mainly in view. ‘Though the sessions 
were secret, yet enough has transpired to leave no room to 
doubt that the conversion of the blacks to Rome chiefly occupied 
the attention of the bishops. Already tokens of the invisible 
presence of their emissaries are beginning to be seen. Only a 
few days since a Christian laborer at Wilmington, N. C., found 
a Douay Testament in the hands of one of the blacks. On in- 
quiry, it, came out that a man had been quietly and _ stealthily 
circulating among the negro cabins, leaving these Douay Testa- 
ments. Of course he was a scout and a spy for Rome. About 
the same time it was announced in a public print that a cargo of 
Romish, priests, sixty in number, had landed at New Orleans. 
Their forees are in motion and they mean earnest work. 


We shall be a match for the man of sin, defeat his plans for 
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the possession of the black only as we preoceupy the ground, 
throw out our teachers in advance, press forward the work of 
education, scatter the leaves from the tree of life and possess 
the mind of the people with the truth. If the blacks could be 
brought into the Catholic fold, and that dark church could wield 
them, as it now does the Irish, it would reach, at a stride, the 
goal of its ambition and rule supreme in church and in state. 
And such a result can be prevented only by urging forward 
every appliance of education and religion to take and hold that 
simple race for truth and Christ. 

And now a closing word. Our country is still in danger. 
She has many and mighty enemies, and the battle for her rise 
or fall, who can doubt, is over the colored man. ‘This nation 
must be saved. The redemption of the world hangs upon it. 
We neglected ourselves till we came to the verge of ruin, and 
now our first work and duty is for home and native land. God 
has brought the sons and daughters of Africa to our very doors, 
and for weal or for woe, our destiny is irrevocably bound up 
with theirs. If we would save ourselves, we must save them. 
And, so far as our denomination is concerned, the instrument 
of their salvation is the American Missionary Association. The 
National Council appointed it after mature deliberation, because 
they believed it was adapted to the purpose, and would do the 
work. That work it has undertaken with results which the 
most sanguine could hardly have anticipated. It has no lack of 
laborers, but of funds to send them forth. We verily believe 
the churches are not awake to the momentous issue. Many of 
them are treading the old, beaten track, working at the old pro- 
gramme, not seeming to comprehend that the last six years have 
changed their relations to the country and the world. Let 
them push their free and simple polity southward among the 
blacks, and not wait for its slow and uncertain adoption by the 
whites. This, we verily believe, is the true wisdom for our 
churches. 

Let them come up now. ‘There is no time to be lost. Our 
teaching and preaching forces should move forward at every 
point. Every patriot, every Christian, who would honor God, 
and save mankind, should join in a grand advance to possess 
the land for Christ and the church. 


or 
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The battle for the nations is turning on this result. If we 
win, we save, at least, two continents. If the enemies of lib- 
erty and religion win, we lose our country, and defer, for untold 
years, the salvation of the world. 


‘** In the long vista of the years to roll, 
Let me not see our country’s honor fade ; 
QO, let me see our land retain her soul ; 
Her pride, her freedom, and not freedom’s shade. 
Let me not see the patriot’s high bequest, 
Great Liberty! how great in plain attire ! 
With the base purple of a court oppress’d 


Bowing her head, and ready to expire.” 





ARTICLE VII. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN WINTHROP. 


Life and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company at their Emigration to New England, 
1630. By Roperr C. Wintiror. Boston: Ticknor & 
Kields. 1864. 


Life and Letters of John Winthrop, from his embarkation 
for New England in 1630, with the Charter and Company 
of the Massachusetts Bay, to his death in 1649. By Rop- 
ert C. Winraror. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 


We agree with the writer of a review of the first of these 
volumes in the Christiun Haaminer for March, 1864, in 
saying : 

** We have to thank the editor, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, for 
the care he has manifested in preparing this book. . .. . He has 
made a Life of his distinguished ancestor, which will remain as an 
authority and an exemplar to our historians. There remains for 
him only to complete the task he alone seems competent to under- 
take, and to give us the Life of John Winthrop in New England 


” 


This he has here done, and well done; letting the subject of 
his history speak, mainly for himself; and modestly doing little 


else than connecting the parts of the Governor’s own writings, 
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by necessary explanatory remarks. What we would try to do 
in this, our review of the volumes, is to make something of an 
analysis of the religious and moral character of the first Gov- 
vernor of Massachusetts, that all who read this part of the his- 
tory of the old Commonwealth, may find occasion for admira- 
tion, gratitude and reverence.’ 

The key to the whole character and life of John Winthrop is 
found, we think, in two remarks of the editor in the beginning 
of the first and end of the second volume of the life and writ- 
ings of his ancestor. In the first volume, he writes, truly, as 
well as eloquently : 

** T hardly know of a deeper debt which any one can incur, or of 
a more binding obligation which any one can discharge, whenever 
circumstances may afford the means and opportunity of doing so, 
than to bring out from the treasures of the past, and to hold up to 
the view of the present, and of coming generations, a great exam- 
ple of private virtue and public usefulness; of moderation in coun- 
sel, and energy in action; of stern selfdenial, and unsparing self- 
devotion; of childlike trust in God, and implicit faith in the 
Gospel of Christ, united with courage enough for conducting a col- 
ony across the ocean, and wisdom enough for building up a state in 
the wilderness.” 

And, in the last chapter of the second volume, in giving cita- 
tions from “* Winthrop’s History of New England,” and the last 
words of the History itself, the editor says : 

“Here it ends; and in beautiful consistency with his whole 
life, the providence of God, the blessing of prayer, and the keeping 
of the Lord’s day, are the last topics which were touched by his 
pen.” 

We would ask attention to these two remarks, as giving 
what may be truly called the key to the character of Winthrop ; 
“a childlike trust in God, and implicit faith in the Gospel of 
Christ; an habitual acknowledgment of ‘ the providence of 
God,’ and ‘ the blessing of prayer.’ ” 

The influence of a heartfelt conception of the God of the 
Bible, on the mind and acts of man, is a theme for thought, 
which no reasoning person can lightly set aside in reading the 
life and writings of John Winthrop; and we are glad that the 


' His early life, as unfolded in the first of these volumes was noticed in this Review, 
Vol. IV., pp. 248-57. 
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editor has exhibited the theme so clearly. We have read once 
in the discourse of a good man, that “ every man is as his God 
is.” We remember also, that Hume, in his history of Eng- 
land, cites one of the Puritans as saying in Parliament, in an 


allusion borrowed from Lord Bacon, in his essay of Atheism : 


‘¢ If a man meet a dog alone, the dog is fearful, though ever so 
tierce by nature ; but if the dog have his master with him, he will 
set upon that man, from whom he fled before. This shows, that 
lower natures, being backed by higher, increase in courage and 
strength: and certainly man, being backed with omnipotency, is a 
kind of omnipotent creature. All things are possible to him that 
believes ; and where all things are possible, there is a kind of om- 
nipotency.” 


If we hesitate in affirming that there was “a kind of omnip- 
” in the character of John Winthrop, we yet affirm with 
boldness, that there was a courageous strength in it derived 
from an affectionate, yet manly trust in a God who was, and is, 
omnipotent, which made him faithful, firm, persevering and 
successful, to use the well-chosen words of his descendant, in 
“conducting a colony across the ocean,” and “ building up a 
state in the wilderness.” 


otency 


In his conception of God the first Governor of our Common- 
wealth, though “childlike,” was intelligent and philosophical. 
He regarded Jehovah as a personal being, ‘“‘whose sovereignty 
is absolute” ; but whose purposes, though eternal, were so or- 
dained with reference to the free acts of the accountable subjects 
of his government as to provide for the influence of their 
prayers on his ewn course of action respecting them; and also 
for their entire freedom in devising their own way, while he di- 
rected their steps. This eternal purpose of God to answer 
true prayer is ever founded on the same reasons, which deter- 
mine in any case his actual answer to it. So that, if we may 
suppose that he formed no eternal purpose, his decision in re- 
spect to any petition would not be different. And, we may say 
with Wollaston, as quoted in Gregory’s Letters: ‘The prayers 
which good men offer to the all-knowing God, and the neglects 


of others may find fitting effects already forecasted in the course 
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of nature :”’' 


Thus illustrating the gracious promise: ‘It shall 
come to pass, that before they call, I will answer.” 

Winthrop was therefore ever circumspect and diligent in the 
choice and use of the means necessary for the accomplishment 
of any object. This trait of his character is finely exemplified 
in the care with which he considered, in writing, the several ar- 
guments in favor of his decision to come to America, as well 
as the objections against such a determination. 

Nor was his reverence towards God, as a sovereign, thus con- 
tinually expressed in prayer, and in trust in the divine providence, 
cold abstraction. It was in words already cited, ‘ta child-like 
trust in God, and implicit faith in the Gospel of Christ.” It 
was ever accompanied by an affectionate confidence in the divine 
love and merey, which made his feelings tender towards God 
and man; and which regarded the providence of God as or- 
dered with reference to men, as an imperfect and fallen race, 
who needed to be chastened for their profit, that they might be 
partakers of the divine holiness. 

It is under the habitual influence of such conceptions, that 
we see, in imagination, John Winthrop pondering the question, 
whether or not he shall embark for this land. That pensive and 
fine countenance, with its mingled thoughtfulness and tender sad- 
ness so finely exhibited in the picture of the first Governor 
owned by the State, and so well copied in the engraving con- 
tained in the first volume of his life and writings, is strongly 
marked in all its features by intense thought. It was like ‘‘the 
father of all them that believe” meditating on the command of 
God to leave his country, and kindred, and father’s house, and 
go toa land which the Lord had shown tohim. ‘The faith of the 
patriarch exercised and guided the soul of Winthrop. It is at 


once interesting and instructive to notice the gradual manner, 


- 
g 
in which, noting the indications of providence, and communing 
with his own heart, he was at length brought to the conclusion 
to leave England for this country. A severe illness, by which 
he was attacked in London in the latter part of the year 1628, 
seems to have been the beginning of the series of events, which 
led to this conclusion. In writing to his wife, before he had re- 


1 Gregory’s Letters, Vol. II., Letter 19th. 
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turned to her in Groton, and after she had encountered the in- 
clemency of a journey in winter to London, to minister to his 
wants in sickness, and left again to preside at their home, there 
are frequent expressions of tender, yet exalted and pious senti- 
ments which beautifully develop his dignified and heroic char- 


acter. They are such as these : 


‘“*’'The favor and blessing of God are better than all things be- 
sides. My trust is in his mercy, that upon the faith of his gracious 
promise, and the experience of his fatherly goodness, he will be 
our God to the end, to carry us along through this course of our 
pilgrimage, in the peace of a good conscience.” ‘1 know thou 
lookest for troubles here, and when one afiliction is over, to meet 
with another ; but remember what our Saviour tells us: * Be of good 
comfort, | have overcome the world.’” ‘+ Let men talk what they 


will of riches, honor, pleasures, ete.; let us have Christ crucified, 


and let them take all besides.” ‘*'There are very few hours left of 


this day of our labor; then comes the night, when we shall take our 


rest. In the morning we shall awake unto glory and immortality.” 


Then we meet with the expressions of a Christian patriot, 
sad at the evil state of public affairs in his country. He writes 
to his wife : 


“It is a great favor, that we may enjoy so much comfort and 
peace in these so evil and declining times.” ‘* The Lord hath ad- 
monished, threatened, corrected, and astonished us, yet we grow 
worse and worse, so as his Spirit will not always strive with us, he 
must needs give way to his fury at last: he hath smitten all the 
other churches before our eyes, and hath made them to drink of the 
bitter cup of tribulation, even unto death.” ‘* My dear wife, 1 am 
verily persuaded God will bring some heavy affliction upon this 
land.” 

It would seem that the mind of our first Governor passed 
through unusually sore trials at this period of his life. Soon 
we find him writing again to his faithful wife : 

‘¢ Our best comfort is, we shall rest in heaven.” And then: ‘For 
news I have but one to write of, but that will be more welcome to 
thee than a great deal of other. My oflice is gone, and my cham- 
ber, and I shall be a saver in them both.” 


“Tt will be observed,” writes the editor of these volumes, 
and with his very appropriate words we close this part of our 
review : 
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** Tt will be observed, that, in the letter of June 5, Winthrop says 
to his wife, ‘ 1 think my office is gone’ ; and that, in a subsequent let- 
ter, without date, he tells her distinetly, * My ollice is gone, and my 
chamber both.’ We know not the circumstances under which he ceased 
to be an Attorney of the Court of Wards. lis opposition to the 
course of the Government at this period, and his manifest sympathy 
with those who were suffering under its unjust exactions and pro- 
scriptions, may have cost him his place. Or, he may have resigned 
it voluntarily, in view of the new plans of life, which more than one 
of his letters would seem to indicate that he was contemplating. It 
is evident that he felt that a crisis was at hand in the condition of 
England, and that he was anticipating a personal share in the suffer- 
ings to which the friends of civil and religious freedom were about 
to be subjected. When he says to his wife, in the last letter but 
one, * Where we shall spend the rest of our short time I know not, 
my comfort is, that thou are willing to be my companion in what 
place or condition soever,’ we seem to find the first foreshadowing of 


the great decision which will be developed in our next chapter.” 


The editor refers to the decision of his ancestors to come to 


America. Ile continues : 


“The present chapter may be concluded like the last, with a little 
scrap from the private experience, which corresponds exactly to the 
period we have reached. * July 28, 1629. My Bro. Downing and 
myself, riding into Lincolnshire by Ely, my horse fell under me in 
a bog in the fens, so as I was almost to the waist in water; but the 
Lord preserved me from further danger. Blessed be his name.’ 
New England may well say Amen to this blessing. That ride to 
Lincolushire was on an eventful errand. Beyond a question, Win- 
throp and Downing were on their way to Sempringham to visit 
Isaac Johnson, and consult with him about the great Massachusetts 
enterprise.” 

As one contemplates such a character as Winthrop’s, he is 
prompted to ask yet more particularly, how it was formed ? 
And, what truths contributed to its formation? In replying to 
such a question, we would avoid the technicalities of theology, 
and say, in words which we think must commend themselves as 
true to the observation, and the conscience of every candid man, 
that the character was the result of a moral change in which 
one begins, habitually to exalt in his desires, feelings, thoughts, 


and acts, the personal God and Saviour revealed in the Bible, 
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above the objects and ends of earth and of time; not neg- 
lecting these, but in their use supremely seeking and serving 
God. 

We are fond of believing that there are those who have been 
thus renewed from their earliest life, ‘‘sanctified,” in the words 
of the Seriptures, “before they came forth out of the womb.” 
We indulge the hope also, that such transformation and im- 
provement among men, in early childhood, shall be more com- 
mon as the Christian character and habits of the communities 
of men shall advance in holiness. We hold, moreover, that 
this transformation is, in its essential nature, simple in its ele- 
ments, and often, like a little leaven, or a grain of mustard seed 
in its beginnings in the heart and life. But, as men approach 
towards this holier and happier state, it is a truth of unspeaka- 
ble importance, and always to be watchfully borne in mind and 
acted on, that every man must be born again, must be in Christ, 
a new creature ; must repent and believe the Gospel. This 
beginning of holiness in heart and life is essential to the com- 
mencement and growth of a godlike character in man. And 
the reality of it was fully believed and insisted on by John 
Winthrop. We may admit that in the words of our editor: 
“His language must undoubtedly be taken with some grains of 
allowance for the peculiar phraseology and forms of expression 
which belonged to the times in which it was written, and also 
for that spirit of unsparing self-examination and self-accusation 
which was characteristic of all the Puritan leaders.” Never- 
theless it expressed an essential and vital truth. {n his ‘spirit 
of unsparing self-examination and self-accusation,” he regarded 
the exceeding evil of sin in its essential principle more than in 
its outward form, as refined or gross, and this, instead of pro- 
ducing in him hard and censorious feelings towards his fellow 
men, as transgressors with himself of the law of God, filled 
him with a tenderness towards them, which, without excusing 
or palliating the evil of sin, strove to reform them, and at the 
same time clothed himself with humility as with a garment, 
under the deep and habitual conviction that except he repented 
he should likewise perish. In the fine sentiment of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld : 
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** Himself, through Christ, had mercy found, 
ree mercy from above ; 
That mercy moved him to fulfil 

The periect law of love.” 
With these truths in mind, it is exceedingly interesting to read 
Winthrop’s own account of the renewal of character and life, of 
which he believed himself to have been the subject, as this is 
given in his private record of “Christian Experience.” ‘ The 
merciful Lord,” he writes, ‘* notwithstanding all my stubborn- 
ness and unkind rejections of mercy, left me not till he had 
overcome my heart to give up itself unto him and to bid fare- 
well to all the world, and until my heart would answer : ‘Lord, 
what wilt thou have ine to do?” This was an inquiry he evi- 
dently ever afterwards made in performing all his duties to God 
and man. It made him watchful, prayerful, patient, persever- 
ing, courageous, in all his ways. It led to his emigration from 
England. It formed and finished his beautiful character and 
life. 

It will be clearly seen by every attentive reader of these vol- 
umes, that his whole domestic life was greatly influenced by his 
religious principles. His letters and journal show this in many 
very interesting forms. Ilis remarks on the early loss of his 
first wife show this. And there are few accounts of the char- 
acter and last hours of a faithful Christian woman so beautiful 
as that which he has written of his second companion. The 
closing sentence is all that we can give: “Iler loving and 
tender regard of my children was such as might well become a 
natural mother: for her carriage to myself, it was so amiable 
and observant as I am not able to express; it had this only in- 
convenience, that it made me delight too much in her to enjoy 
her long.” The third of his partners for life, the noble, the 
affectionate, the energetic Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Tyndal, was a worthy successor of her whom he thus mourned, 
When he left her and his eldest son, with others of the family, 
“behind for the present,” to come to this country, she sustained 
and comforted him by her Christian firmness. The editor, his 
descendant, well says : 


* There is something of poetical beauty, as well as of pious sen- 
timent, in the agreement, which is more than once referred to as 
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having been made hetween his wife and himself, that they would 
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ren ember each other every Monday and Friday evening. be tween 


































the hours of five and six, and ‘ meet in spirit before the Lord,’ ” 


She followed him, after more than a year had passed, with 
her little daughter, born soon after the departure of her hus- 
band, and buried in the sea, on her way to meet him. * [lap- 
pily,” writes our author, * she was not without the consolations 
which her pious fellow-passenger, the admirable John Eliot, 
was so well calculated to afford.” 

The letters of his son John, afterwards Governor of Con- 
necticut colony, show that he too was worthy of his father ; 
and that he felt and acted on the same exalted principles, as he 
expressed them in his first letter to that father, after having 
heard of his decision to come to New England. “ In this bu- 
siness of New England, | can say no other thing, but that | 
believe confidently that the whole disposition thereof is of the 
Lord, who disposeth all alterations by his blessed will, to his 
own glory and the good of his; and, therefore, do assure my- 
relf, that all things shall work together for the best there.” 
In short, hardly shall we find anywhere, out of the Scriptures, 
a clearer illustration of domestic movements in life, guided and 
controlled by intelligent religious motives and principles, than in 
the family history of the first Governor of our Commonwealth. 

The same motives and principles guided and controlled his 
public life. We hold that there is a close connection between 
religion and politics, though we do not favor any political 
union of church and state, but rather delight in the wisdom of 
Ilim who said : “Render unto Crsar the things which are Crxsar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” Every one who obeys 
this precept, must and will, in the light of the great teacher by 
whom it was spoken, receive and act upon such truths in his own 
personal relations to God, as shall prompt him to apply them 
to all his conduct, public as well as private, towards his fellow- 
men. In doing so, he must and will be influenced by that one, 
fundamental fact on which all the teachings and acts of Jesus 
proceed, that all have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God. In doing this a principle must be necessarily admitted and 
aeted on, as essentially and invariably influential in all rea- 


sonings and acts in the government of men under human law, 
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as the fact that all water-wheels are constructed on the prin- 
ciple that water flows towards the centre of the earth. We 
mean the principle that men are imperfect beings, needing to be 
governed as such, by laws enacted and enforced under the influ- 
ence of the great fact of Christianity, that merey and truth should 
meet together, and righteousness and peace kiss each other, in 
the administration of human governments, as well as under the 
divine. Ifow often have we longed, of late years, under our 
own government, that these truths might be more profoundly 
revarded and acted on, than they sometimes have been. (jov- 
ernor Winthrop did rely and act on them. This is happily 
illustrated in those singular and, in themselves alone, almost 
trivial circumstances, which led at one time, through the power 
of popular prejudice and passion, to his own impeachment, and 
to his delivery, after his full and triumphant acquittal, of what 
he called so modestly, his “little speech’ ; a speech which we 
commend to the attention of our readers, as containing what 
one of the most distineuished philosophical W riters on * Demoe- 
racy in America” calls “a fine definition of liberty.” We think 
it could be shown also, with great clearness, how the same in- 
fluence of religious principles in their application to polities, so 
guided and prompted his acts, as to make him in the recorded 
declarations of John Adams, Quincy, Baneroft and Palfrey, a 
pioneer in promoting the blessings of religious and civil liberty 
in this country. ‘The last named writer, Dr. Palfrey, writes in 
his admirable history of New Eneland : 

“1 do not forget that various agencies must be combined to pro- 
duce an important political result; but, to my view, the New Eng- 
land campaign of 1775-6, the movement of John Adams and his 
compeers for independence, eighty-four years ago, and, consequent 
upon these transactions, the la er products of self-government in 
America, are to Winthrop’s administration, something like what 


the fruit is to the blossom.” 


It is so pertinent to the name of this /éewéerr, that we can not 
pass in silence the influence of the religious principles and char- 
acter of Winthrop on his course respecting the forms of church 
government and worship with which he united after coming 
to New England: and the influence he thus exerted in favor 


of * freedom to worship God.” In that admirable address 
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sent by him and his companions, “the Governor and his com- 
pany late yone to New England,” “to the rest of their brethren 
in and of the Church of England,” it is affirmed with great 


clearness and beauty : 


“* We desire you would be pleased to take notice of the principals 
and body of our company, as those who esteem it our honor to call 
the church of England, from whence we rise, our dear mother; and 
can not part from our native country, where she specially resideth, 
without much sadness of heart, and many tears in our eyes, ever ac- 
knowledging that such hope and part as we have obtained in the 
‘common salvation we have received in her bosom, and sucked it 
from her breasts. We leave it not, therefore, as loathing that milk 
wherewith we were nourished then ; but blessing God for the parent- 
age aud education, as members of the same body, shall always re- 
joice in her vood, and unteignedly orieve lor any SOTrOW that shall 
ever betide her, aud while we have breath, sincerely desire and Clie 
deavor the continuance and abundance of her welfare in the en- 


larvement of her bounds in the kingdom of Christ Jesus.’ 


After this address of mingled tenderness and nobleness, 
nothing but a deep conviction of the influence of such a step on 
the advancement of true piety and religious liberty could have 
induced Winthrop to have united as heartily and actively as he 
did in forming the first Congregational church in Charlestown. 
We admire and reverence the exalted views of Christian truth 
and duty which prompted the act; and we rejoice in believing 
that in performing it, he helped to fix “irrevocably” in the 
words of the late Ion. Josiah Quincey, in the Centennial Dis- 
course before the citizens of Boston in 1830, ‘tin the country 
that noble security for religious liberty, the independent [Con- 
gregational | system of church government.” 

This system is very closely connected with the whole form 
and working of our political, constitutional Union. The con- 
nection of cach Congregational church, as exercising the power 
of seli-government, with any general ecclesiastical council which 
may at any time be called in union with other Congregational 
churches, is strikingly analogous to the relation of cach sover- 
eign sate in our political union, to the powers vested by our 
constitution in the national government. We are inclined to 


believe also that a patient study of both may, after ail that has 
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lately passed in our history as a people, aid us in arriving at 
highly satisfactory conclusions respecting the powers and the 
administration of each. 

The catholic author of these volumes shows how fully he ap- 
preciates the Congregationalism of his ancestor, in the well 
chosen words of the closing paragraph of his work. After 
having alluded, in appropriate terms, to the action of the State 


respecting statues of its first Governor, he writes : 


*“ Doubtless it would have gratified him to know that his services 
would be so valued more than two centuries after his death. But 
though he could not have been indifferent to the judgment which 
should be pronounced upon him by posterity, it may be safely said, 
that, above all other honors which could be paid to his memory, 
above monuments or statues or memorials of any sort, he would 
have appreciated the casual coincidence, that, on the very site of his 
residence, or certainly within the enclosure of his garden, should 
stands a consecrated edifice, in which, through a long succession of 
generations, should be gathered one of the chosen churches of Christ, 
worshipping God according to the faith and the forms which had been 
dearest to his own heart in his mature New Eneland life. The Old 
South Church in Boston, as it is called, has many hallowed and 
many patriotic associations ; but it may be doubted whether any of 
them are more congenial with its sacred uses, or will be more cher- 
ished hereafter by its devout frequentors, than that it marks the Bos- 
ton home of John Winthrop, its foundations resting upon the spot 
on which he dwelt in life, its steeple poiuting to the brighter abode 
to which he ever aspired in the skies.” 

The people of Massachusetts should be forever grateful to 
God for the character of their ancestors, and particularly 
for the character of John Winthrop. It has been usual with 
many to attribute the differences which have been noticed 
between them and the more Southern citizens of our Union 
to the influence of slavery. And this institution, without 
dispute, must be admitted to have had great power in affecting, 
deleteriously, in many respects, the habits of the people among 
whom it so long existed. But there were also slaves onee in 
the Old Day State. And it has not been owing 


=> 


wholly, to 
the influence of climate, that they have ceased to be held here. 
The religious and intellectual influences which have come down 


from the fathers more than climate, we are inclined to think, 
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early cast off the incubus, and caused the energies of the peo- 
ple of all classes, to spring forth in manly and independent ef- 
forts for public and private good. The habit of exalting the 
value of man, because he has been continually contemplated 
as an accountable and immortal subject of the government 
of God, has always powerfully operated in New England 
and specially in Massachusetts, to produce and cherish a 
high estimate of the value of religious, political, and personal 
liberty, as a necessary element in human improvement. The 
thoughts of the whole people, respecting themselves and others, 
have been happily affected by such influences. And John Win- 
throp did much to begin and continue the operation of such 
causes in the minds of his countrymen. We are glad, very 
glad, to see the spirit of the first of the family in this country 
still living and operating in his descendant, the author of these 
volumes. With no desire after anything like an order of nobil- 
ity, but rather with a dread of anything of that kind, and _ its 
accompaniment, entailed estates, we have yet great and increas- 
ing faith in the influence of parents upon children, unto the lat- 
est generation, when purified and exalted by Christian character 
and life. 

Mr. Winthrop has modestly said that his ancestor is now so 
far off from himself, by more than two centuries, and six entire 
generations of descendants, that he can scarcely call him his own. 
And he has happily and most appropriately cited the sentiment 
of a poet to sustain his position : 

Et genus, et proavos, et que non fuimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco, 
But we hope that neither he, nor his countrymen will ever 


forget, or fail to emulate this bright example of the past. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


SHORT SERMONS. 


“Who touched me? . . . . Jesus said: Somebody hath touched me, 
for | perceive that virtue is gone out of me.”—Luke viii. 40, 46. 


Tne healing power for man, both for body and soul, is in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This power he loves to use for the help of the 
needy, and his life was devoted to its exercise. 

But he desires to be acknowledged as the redemptive agency, and 
to be credited publicly for what he does. For this reason he wishes 
to eather together in one publie body all the witnesses who can tes- 
tify to their personal benefit from his power. So their holy life will 
become an embodied declaration of what he can do in producing 
holiness. For their good, too, as well as for his own glory, he 
would do this. 

It is in the light of these principles that the text finds its explana- 
tion. 

This poor woman is in great trouble, and has been for twelve 
years. She has expended her estate on physicians, and yet is no 
better. She is well persuaded that Christ alone can help her. His 
aid she greatly wishes, but she fears to ask and receive it publicly. 
Like him who went to Jesus by night for fear of the Jews, aad like 
the blind man who was to be cast out of the synagogue, if he owned 
the power of Christ, she felt her danger. So with a timid faith, she 
secretly snatched the mercy and sought to conceal it. 

The Lord Jesus knew well what she had done, and why she 
sought to cover up his merey and her love for him. But for her 
own good, and that of the multitude, as well as for his own honor, 
he could not allow this secrecy, and so he raises the question: 
* Who touched me?” Ife would bring the woman to a public con- 
fession of his kindness toward her, and of her faith in him. Hence: 

The duty of publicly profe ssing Christ, when we love him. 

1. In the way of Gratitude. 

2. On the ground of Friendship. 

3. For the Good it may prove to Others, needing, but not yet re- 
ceiving Christ. 

1. For one’s own Spiritual Good. 

So we see that: 

a. Trying io be secretly a Christian is not pleasing to our Lord 
and Saviour. ‘*Who touched me?’ ‘*Where are the nine?” 
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drink of that oup.”—1 Cor. xi. 23. 


nent. 


Saviour: (d) A consecration of all we are 


he practically confesses and promises all this. 


him. 
The text suggests 
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tian life he is living. 


questions : 


from which the law of man discharged me? 


4. Failing to make a profession of religion through the fear of 


manu is dishonorable to Christ, and dangerous to his child. 


‘Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and 


Tue Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is the purest, highest act of 


Christian worship, and of all the means of grace it stands preémi- 


It implies, in our observance of it; (@) A confession of our sin- 
ful and lost state: (4) A total dependence on the Lord Jesus 


Christ for justification: (¢) A cordial acceptance of him as our only 


A solemn covenant to become morally like him as far as in us lies: 
(/) And a hearty desire and plan to carry out his scheme for sane- 
tifying and saving the world. When one comes to the Communion, 
It is plain, therefore, 
that at the table of the Lord one’s heart and life should be in deep 
sympathy with Christ. Sitting thus with him, as it were socially, 


one must be presumed to be morally like him and practically with 





The Se | f= camination requere d that Ovi may CONLE Prope rly lo the Clom- 
° . i i “ 


The language of the text requires the examination to be very 
strict and trying. ‘* Examine ;” Joztyalirm, the word used to ex- 
press the process for refining and proving ores and metals in the fur- 
nace, And the end sought in the Examination, as the context 


shows, is not whether one be a Christian, but what kind of a Chiris- 
This solemn and prayerful work should involve the following 


1. Am I strictly honest in all my business with others ? 
article sold as good as I said it was, according to the best of my 
knowledge? Have I kept my agreements in both their letter and 
their spirit? Since insolvency and chancery can not free me from 


moral obligation, have I done the best I could to pay any debts 


. . > *. . . 9 
tage of the ignorance of any, or by trick obtamed any unjust gain! 


2. lave I been strictly truthful in speaking of others? 
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dislike of persons or things led me to misrepresent them? While 
not obligated to like everybody and everything, have I been sacredly 
careful to speak of them according to the rigid rule of facts? For 
if I have intentionally varied from the truth in my speech, how can 
I sit at the table with him in whose mouth was found no guile? 

3. Is the law of kindness in my tongue? Do I allow myself in a 
conversation that is sharply free, dissecting, depreciating, and scath- 
ing? Do I grieve, or trouble or vex others, when IJ neither design 
nor convey any profit to them’ ‘Though I so speak, and say: * It 
is my way,” is it not a sinful way? Can I, accustomed to use 
rough words, sit with him 

**‘Whose lips with grace o’erflow ” ? 

4. Do I bear ill feelings toward any one? Such a feeling is sin- 
ful, and foreign to communion with Christ. If I love not my seen 
brother, how can I love my unseen Master? If unreconciled to 
auy, can my offering at the table be acceptable? “If thou bring thy 
gift to the altar and there rememberest,” ete. Matt. v. 25,4. ‘*Let 
aman examine himself.” 

5. Are my Christian gifts and charities up fully to the rule of 
Christ? I myself am not my own. Iam bought by Christ. My 
property, so called, is not my own. It is Christ’s, and I am his 
steward over it. Ile gave himself, and his whole mortal life to the 
Christian cause. What are my theory and practice on charitable 
aud benevolent donations’ If I am close and selfish with my 
money, can I * eat of that bread, and drink of that cup’? I must 
examine myself as to my pecuniary charities. 

6. Do J use all my public means of grace? Do I occasionally 
and without good reasons neglect the Lord’s table? ‘* This do in re- 
membrance of me.” Am I a constant attendant on public worship? 
** Tle came to Nazareth, where he was brought up, and as his custom 
was, he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day.” Luke iv. 16. 
Do I surprise or grieve my Lord and his friends by frequent and un- 
necessary absence? What kind of causes keep me from the house 
of God? 

7. Can I come with Christ to his table as one faithfully working 
for him?’ I have promised to do this, and I see great need of doing 
it. He has kindly given me many opportunities for doing it. Do I 
gain in my habits of industry, in work for Christ? lIlow many, 
since the last communion, have known, by my personal labor with 
them, my love for Christ? ‘* Let a man examine himself.” 

8. Am I on intimate terms with the Lord Jesus? Do I meet him 


often in the prayer meeting’ At the family altar? In the closet? 
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Have I been with him so iittle of late that he may look surprised to 




























see me at his table? 

%. Am I more and more like Christ? Am I more * holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners,” than when I last communed ? 
| ought to grow in grace, and go from strength to strength. 

10. Am I becoming fit for the heavenly communion?’ ‘This may 
be my last here. Shall my next following communion be in the 
**church of the first-born”? Oh! I must examine myself, as if side 
by side with my Master. 


ARTICLE LX. | 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
1.— The Character of Jesus Portrayed. A Biblical Essay, with 
an Appendix. By Dr. Dante. Scuenke, Professor of Theol- 
ogy, Heidelberg. ‘Translated from the third German edition, 


with Introduction and Notes. By W. H. Furness, D. D. Two 
Volumes. 12mo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1866. 


A recent Edinburgh reviewer gives us this generalization, which 
has about the average amount of the proverbial glitter; that the 
English mind approaches the question of Christ and Christianity on 
the ethical side; the French, on the imaginative ; and the German, 
on the reasoning or rationalizing: the three typical exponents re- 
spectively of which he says, are Eece Homo, Renan, and D. F. 
Strauss. ‘Taking this scale of measurement, we should say, that 
the German doctor, whom we now have in hand, is considerably 
less unreasonable than that prince of unreason who, thirty years 
ago, thought to lay the axe at the root of the tree of Christian be- 
lief by turning the entire historical records of our Lord into myth 
and legend—the natural accumulation of the marvellous about a 
nucleus of fact, in an unhistoric age. But it so happened that the 
epoch of Jesus of Nazareth was just the reverse of such an age, 
lying plainly open to be seen and read of all men in the full daylight 
of Roman record and criticism, as unpropitious for the creation of 
the Straussian mythology as that of Napoleon I., or George Wash- 


ington. This the German image-breaker has been made to see by 





the strictures which his work evoked: and in his late recension of 
the Life of Christ for “the German people,” he takes the bold 
ground of charging a deliberate purpose to manufacture history, 


that is, 'o falsify facts, upon both the Master and his disciples of 
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the primitive age. Dr. Schenkel, to his credit, rejects this last sui- 
cidal and infamous notion, and but partially admits the mythical 
theory of the formation of the Gospels. With the fanciful romane- 
ing of Renan, he also has little sympathy, which he regards as 
superficial and unsatisfying to the deeper want of our times. He 
proposes, then, not to write a Life of Jesus, which he thinks is im- 
possible ; but to present ‘a genuinely human, truly historie repre- 


, 


sentation” of that person’s ongin, development and character. 

So far as the author’s spirit can be inferred from these pages, it 
is serious, reverential, earnest. He professes, and we see not but 
sincerely, a desire so to set Christianity, in its inception, before the 
modern mind, that the tendency to anti-Christian radicalism may be 
checked by a returning acceptance of what he considers the facts of 
the sacred record, and a corresponding devotion to the essential 
truths and beneficent aims of the Christian religion. His scholar- 
ship is extensive, his style is clear, his sympathies are strongly dem- 
ocratic. If the reader is startled, at times, by his bold positiveness, 
he will not be annoyed by any Parkerian mockery. The same is 
true of the translator’s elaborate additions to the text. Concerning 
these notes which run into lengthy essays, it is interesting to observe 
that they differ almost always from Dr. Schenkel’s conclusions in the 
direction of more conservative views. Dr. Furness has long had 
the reputation of a progressive Unitarian; but we are glad to see 
that he finds so much fault with his author’s more subversive criti- 
cism. 

The author of Ecce Homo so carefully wrapped up his theology 
of Christ, that his admirers are yet awaiting enlightenment upon 
this vital subject. On the contrary, our present author begins his 
work by an explicit disclaimer of belief in the superhuman origin 
of the Gospels, and by assuming that the dogma of the twofold na- 
ture of Jesus, his divine-human_ personality, places him beyond the 
possibility of historical inquiry, as a being of whom uno rational 
conception can be formed. Ilis position is strictly humanitarian. 
His theory of the four evangelists may be given in few words. 
Mark, he considers the earliest of these writers, the most historic 
and trustworthy. Matthew came next, with more of unauthorized 
tradition, and with ‘‘a literary purpose” —to convert the Jews bya 
flatteritte use of Old Testament citations, which show more zeal 
sometimes than knowledge. Both of these books, he thinks, were 
drawn up, in a previous form, in the rough, for immediate use ; that 
by Mark dated as early as A. D.,60. Dr. Furness is quite sure that 
even before the crucifixion, and on the very spot where remarkable 


incidents were occurring, memoranda were jotted down by intelli- 
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gent persons present, so thoroughly lifelike often is the style of the 
narrative. ‘Thus, written notes of Christ’s doings and sayings were 
in circulation from the outset of his career. Mark’s Gospel, as we 
have it, is regarded as the work of a later hand. What he pre- 
pared was done under *Peter’s eye, whose interpreter he was in 
missionary labors. Matthew's Gospel is too Messianic to be ac- 
cepted without considerable allowance. Luke had ‘* richer mate- 
rials” at his command than the two former, * some of them betray- 
ing even more distinetly the increase of the fabulous element.” The 
fourth Gospel, as we might suppose, is entirely discredited as an 
authentic and reliable historical document. It was written long 
after the others, by some disciple of John, from “ a philosophical 
point of view,” to exhibit ** Jesus only in the brightness of his un- 
bounded preternatural glory.” p. 40. Dr. Schenkel gives us_ the 
usual ** internal evidence” that his eritical acumen has not here 
misled him; as, that the fourth evangelist generally leaves out the 
humiliating incidents and shadings of our Lord’s life, which the 
keynote struck in the first verse required him to do; that it intro- 
duces a peculiar doctrine of Christ’s theanthropic nature, is theolog- 
ical in its aim and speculative in its method, and in style wholly 
unlike the spirit of the Boanerges whose fiery soul would have had 
a much more natural expression in the voleanic explosions of the 
Apocalypse. So thinks this biblical reconstructor. Of course, he 
would deny the authenticity ot the Johannean epistles. He further 
contends that it is incredible that Jesus should have spoken so long 
a discourse to his followers immediately before his arrest: or that 
John could have omitted the account of the instituting of the Sup- 
per—therefore, that the fourth Gospel is not his. Neither could the 
Bapt st have known enough of Christ to exclaim at so early a date: 
‘- Lo! the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world ;” 
when Jesus himself had not then come to the consciousness of’ this 
office. All this in the eritic’s regard, belongs to the thought of the 
next century. There is much of this kind of logie scattered through 
these volumes, the fallacy of which is shown by the patent fact that 
the ‘* historic sense” on which it is based is about as various as the 
individyals who attempt thus to use it—witness the author and the 
trauslitor of this book. Dr. Schenkel thus concludes his areument 


upon the authorship of Jolin : 


‘* He has elevated into the region of eternal thought, and invested with 
the transfiguring glory of a later century, a selection of reminiscences 
from the Christian traditions, taken out of the framework of their history 
in time. He has done this with an understanding of the interior being 


and the loftiest aim of the life of Jesus, as it could not have been done at 
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an earlier, and, morally considered, narrower time. The fourth Gospel, 
therefore, serves as a really historical authority for the representation of 
the moral being of Jesus, but in a high and spiritual sense of the word. 
Without this Gospel, the unfathomable depth, the inaccessible height of 
the idea of the Saviour of the world would be wanting to us, and his 
boundless influence, ever renewing our collective humanity, would forever 
remain a riddle. In the several particulars of his development, Jesus 
Christ was not what the fourth Evangelist paints him, but he was that in 
the height and depth of his influence ; he was not always that actualized, 
but he was that in truth. The first three Gospels have shown him to us 
still wrestling with earthly powers and forces. The fourth Gospel por- 
trays the Saviour glorified in the victorious power of the Spirit over his 
earthly nature... . . Our portraiture of him must not disregard the 
natural, earthly foundation of the first three Gospels, if it aims to be his- 
torieally real; but it can be an image of Jesus eternally trae only in the 
heavenly splendor of the light which streams from the fourth Gospel.” 


1., 46. 


We have given this passage not merely as a favorable sample of 
this writer’s temper and method; but also to say that, in our judg- 
ment, the ** beloved disciple,” softened, elevated, ripened in  Chris- 
tian grace, was inspired of God to compose this Gospel which bears 
his name, for the very purpose of exhibiting the Son of God in his 
transtigured, resplendent, divine ascenlency over the flesh, and the 
powers of evil. If the old prophets foretold a triumphant as well 
as a suffering Messiah, why should we not have that side of his life 
portrayed as well as the other? We deny that there is any unhis- 
toric self-contradiction in the conception which underlies such a por- 
traiture. We claim its reality, and its necessity to meet the conces- 
sions even of this volume. The citation above made admits the 
moral truthfulness of the Johannean Christ. Can that be morally 
true which was actually false? Dr. Furness says, that ‘* the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious condition of the Christian world, is at 
this hour determined by the thoughts which men have of Jesus” ; 
that, ‘after the lapse of twenty centuries, the great majority of the 
foremost communities on the face of the globe are accustomed to re- 
gard the young man of Nazareth as nothing less than Almighty God 
himself.” Dr. Schenkel says: ‘** It is quite impossible to believe in 
the Christ of the Rationalists. .. . . Rationalism lacks what is 
wanted in his person, in order to understand . . . the effeet which 
he has produced . . . an original communion with the Divine, the 
Infinite ; the Divine does not appear as present in him.” We main- 
tain, then, contrary to these authors, that there is, and must be, his- 
toric as well as moral truth, in this dogma of the divine-human, 


and that this historic basis is laid in the evangelic narratives, not 
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alone in the fourth, but as really, if not as fully in the “‘synopties.’ 


We have, however, no common ground on which to argue this point 






































with those who deny the inspiration of these records. But we have 
a foothold on which to meet the allegation of the recent and unau- 
thentie origin of the fourth Gospel, as held by the school to which 
this work belongs. 

This Gospel, as written by John, is referred to and quoted from 
by Jerome, Eusebius, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Ireneus, 
Origen, the Peshito, Polyerates, ‘Tatian, ‘Theophilus of Antioch, 
Athenagoras, Apollinaris, the epistle to Vienna and Lyons, Justin 
Martyr, Polycarp, the Artemonites, Marcion, Valentinus, Basilides, 
the Ophites and Peratw, and Celsus. These witnesses prove that 


the genuineness of this Gospel was a universal tradition and belief 


of Christendom so early as “the last quarter of the second century.” } 
Dr. Schenkel labors painfully to set aside this evidence. But even | 
if he can invalidate some special point of it, nevertheless the fact | 


remains, that the church of the second century as generally received 
this Gospel on equal footing with the other three, as that the en- 
lightened world now believes in the genuineness of Shakespeare’s 
plays. That fact must be disposed of before such special pleadings as 
we have in these volumes can produce conviction. ‘The internal 
evidence, supposed to militate with this testimony, can not negative 
it, so long as every point of such structural proof is susceptible of a 
fair refutation, and bas abundantly received it at the hands of such 
scholars as Bleek, Brickner, and Ewald.? It is a strong argument 
for the aflirmative of this controversy, that the character given to 
our Lord in the fourth Gospel is in perfect harmony with that por- 
trayed in the Pauline epistles, the genuineness of which is not dis- 
putable. ‘The main pillar, therefore of Schenkel’s theory of Jesus 
breaks down in his failure to confine the historical testimony upon 
the subject to the first three Gospels. 

With the fundamental question of the inspired or uninspired ori- 
gin of the Gospels in debate between us, it is hardly worth while to 
follow up the special criticism of these authors on the evangelic 
narratives, as for example, the Jewish genealogies, the relation of 
John Baptist and Jesus, the baptism of Christ, and the like. It is 
curious. and if the text were an old Greek or Latin classic, it would 
be amusing, to note the want of harmony on these points between 
these two leaders of the sceptical school of biblicists. We will take 


but one topic for an elucidation of this, the Resurrection of our Lord, 





1 For a condensed statement of this argument, see Prcf. Fisher’s Essays on the 
Supernatural Origin of Christianity : Chap. IL. 
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merely premising that the original contributor to this book denies 
the fact of a miracle, while his translator and annotator does not. 
Dr. Schenkel finds a strong proof of the priority and superior 
credibility of Mark’s Gospel, in that it makes no mention of the ap- 
pearance of Jesus after the crucifixion. Our present second evan- 
gelist certainly does make this statement; but the ‘*Urmarcus,” 
we are told, does not. Not having a copy of this at hand, we can 
not say. It is admitted, that Christ’s grave was found empty on the 
first morning of the week: that Christ’s friends were satisfied that 
he had been seen alive again: but the appearance is held to have 
been only as to Saul on his way to Damascus—a_ supersensuous 
vision, unreal corporeally, but real spiritually and efficiently for 
purposes of Christian motive, impulse and consolation. Our author 
thinks the dogma of Christ’s bodily re-animation of no value as a 
foundation for faith either to the apostles or to us; he discards the 
idea, but does not give an opinion as to where Christ’s body was, 
after the vacating of the sepulchre. It must have been semewhere. 
Did the Jews, or the soldiers, or the disciples hold it in custody? 
What possible value could it have had to either of those parties ? 


But Dr. Furness comes to the rescue, with this confession: 


** For my own part, I am free to confess that it is out of my power to 
resist the still further conclusion that this unknown person was no other 
than Jesus himself alive. I feel all the difficulties by which this conclu- 
sion is beset. The questions which it raises, | can not answer. Never- 
theless, the fact that it was Jesus who was there, and who spoke to the 
women, is established by evidence, which to my mind is absolutely irresist- 
ible. . . . LT can not resist the conclusion that Matthew's account must 
have been written down almost on the spot, and at the time, so visible to 
me in this narrative is the impress of this childlike simplicity and natural- 
ness, so faithfully does it represent precisely such impressions as were 
likely to be among the first received.” II., 325, 326. 


This is creditable alike to the annotator’s head and heart. But 
What shall we say again of the uniformity of the dictates of the 
‘historical sense’? To conclude: we commend these volumes to 
orthodox students of the Gospels, as furnishing a readable and amia- 
ble statement of the position of a numerous body of people who re- 
ject the catholic doctrine of Christ’s person and character, but shrink 
from the extreme denials of the ultra-rationalists. 


2.— Charles Wesle Ys Seen in his Finer and less Familiar Poems. 
Riverside Classics. 16mo. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 


THE title of this volume seems rather to invite attention to its au- 


thor personally than to what he has here written; or to this as an 
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exponent of himself rather than of his poetical pretensions. It is 


diflicult, however. so to divide between ‘the joints and marrow.” 






























What strikes us first in these selections from the *“tabove three thou- 
sand closely printed pages” of W esley’s poetry (so says the prelace ) 
is the vast incquality of their merit. We pass from page to page of 
the merest prosaic and mechanical versifying, here and there sud- 
denly to some of those sweetest hymns of devout affection and as- 
piration which have become familiar to us as our own name, and 
which have hardly been excelled by the sacred poets of any age or 
tongue. But these bear a surprisingly small ratio to the whole ; and 
if the portentous bulk of the remaining thousands of pages is as 
chaffy as this, the “less familiar” they continue to be, the better for 
the author’s fame. We had rather know Charles Wesley in the 
‘finer’ specimeus of our hymn books, than in this miscellany. 

It is a riddle to us how the writer of **Ilead of the Church Tri- 
umphant” ; ** Light of those whose dreary dwelling” ; ‘*Hail the day 
that saw Ilim rise”; ‘Jesus, lover of my soul”; should ever have 
brought himself to indite the **Doctrinal and Polemic” contributions 
to these pages. Without meaning to be offensive ourselves, we 
venture to say that there is nothing in the whole range of religious 
literature more offensive to the Christian spirit and truth, than the 
long strings of stanzas entitled ‘The Horrible Decree, and ‘*Predes- 
tination.” ‘The heated controversies of the times could furnish 
no suflicient apology for the utterance of such objurgatory rhymes as 
these: nor does the editor, in his note of a half dozen lines, at all 


mend the matter of this theological travesty : 


* The righteous God consiened 
Them over to their doom. 
And sent the Saviour of mankind 
‘To damn them from the womb ; 
To damn for falling short 
Of what they could not do, 
For not believing the report 


Of that which was not true.” 


’ ** Tle gives them damning grace 
To raise their torment higher, 
And makes his shrieking children pass 
To Moloch through the fire ; 
He doomed their souls to death 
From all eternity 
‘* This is that wisdom from beneath, 
That Ilorrible Deeree '” 
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We omit the whole lines of italics and capitals which, of course 
meant much to the author in the way of the “thunder and light- 
ning” which the preacher said could not be printed: and content 
ourselves with expressing our wonder that it should have been 
thought desirable, for the credit of Wesley, or for the sake of litera- 
ture or Christianity, to bring up these ‘*bloody bones” from the old 
theological abattoir, and to spread them all out before the public of 
this day, in this popular series of “classics.” As curiosities of po- 
lemic warfare, they could have been found by the curious, in the 
complete editions of Wesleyan standards. We would rather their 
space had been filled, and so we think their author would now, with 
such excerpts from the ‘‘three thousand” and more pages, as this, 
which has as much poetry and much more sense : 


** What follies abound 
When reason is drowned 
By an heathenish nurse in a torrent of sound! 
When by Satan beguiled 
With sonnets defiled, 
She angers her Maker, to quiet her child.” 


3. — Annals of a Quiet Ni ighborhood. by GEORGE M ACDONALD, 
M. A. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 


A minp accustomed sharply to see what is around it, and to look 
beneath and beyond the surface of persons and things; a meditative 
and also a poetic mind—alike sensible and wsthetic, has filled these 
pages ; sometimes, however, with more words than the thought de- 
mands for its clear expression. ‘This may be set down perhaps to 
the autobiographical shape which the story has taken, in the person, 
too, of an aged man, though it is our impression that this wriier is 
not old either in years or authorship. He has a way of sentimen- 
talizing occasionally about natural phenomena and religious feelings, 
which savors more of the vernal than of the autumnal cycle of 
life ; ‘*for,” as Lord Bacon writes, ‘there is a youth in thoughts as 
well as in ages.” But, bating a little too much of this rather thin 
sweetishness, the book has substantial merit. It is Christian ina 
generally wholesome vein. It seeks to make Christ and the Gospels 
an every day power in society, a law of character and intercourse 
among people of all classes. ‘The ‘‘annals” are of a country pastor’s 
life among a plain but, it must be allowed, very peculiar set of 
parishioners. Some highly romantic and dramatic passages are 
drawn: of course, however, in an old country like England, it all 
might so have been, though we should hope, for the credit of hu- 
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manity and the comfort of relatives, there are not many Mrs, Old- 
castles. 

The writer gives some admirable bits of description, as of the old 
mill and its cottage, the long rows of ‘“‘pollards” seen from the vil- 
lage bridge, and the like, He has made his priucipal characters 
also, very distinct, if not always very attractive. So much the bet- 
ter for the truth’s sake. Ile puts a thought, now and then, in a way 
which makes it stick like aburr. Thus: ‘‘for I never could believe 
that a man who did not find God in other places as well as in the 
Bible, ever found him there at all.” So this; that ‘those with 
whom the feeling of religion is only occasional, have it most when 
the awful or grand breaks out of the common” ; as in thunder, ava- 
lanche and storms; while, **the meek who inherit the earth find the 
God of the whole earth more evidently present in the commonest 
things—the quiet fullness of ordinary nature.” There are many 
fine hints here for a clergyman’s guidance: this, among others, that 
he “is not a moral policeman,” to detect and punish all the wrong 
things in his parish ; not a policeman at all in the spirit of any part 
of his legitimate work. And here is a sentence which strikes us as 
worth pondering. ‘The pastor is at the death-bed of a good woman 
who has a great dread of being buried—its loneliness and decay. 

** Here, let me interrupt the conversation to remark upon the great mis- 
take of teaching children that they have souls. The consequence is, that 
they think of their souls as of something which is not themselves. For 
what a man has can not be himself. Hence, when they are told that their 
souls go to heaven, they think of their selves as lying in the grave. They 
ought to be taught that they have bodi+s, and that their bodies die, while 
they themselves live on. Then they will not think, as old Mrs. Tomkins 
did, that they will be laid in the grave. It is making altogether too much 
of the body, and is indicative of an evil tendency to materialism, that we 
talk as if we possessed souls, instead of being souls. We should teach 
our children to think no more of their bodies when dead, than they do of 
their hair when cut off, or of their clothes when they have done with 
them.” 

There is some false exegesis in this book, as that the ‘*witnesses” 
in Heb. xii. 1, are fellow witness-bearers with us to the truth, in- 
stead of spectators of a contest, which last interpretation the allu- 
gion of the context to the stadium shows to be the right one. 


4.— The Tent on the Beach, and Other Poems. By Joux GRreen- 
LEAF Wuittier. 12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 
Or all American poets, Whittier is rather our favorite. Not so 
philosophical as Bryant, he is yet warmer-blooded, more human, 
more earthly; not so musical as Longfellow, he is of vastly more 
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vigor and energy. Uneven and rough as many of his stanzas are, 
imaginative rather than fanciful, plain, straight-forward and practi- 
sal, we like the Amesbury Quaker’s verse-making. 

This volume receives its name from the leading collection of 
poems which it contains; poems strung together upon the slight 
thread of having been recited, or by poetic license, having been 
supposed to be recited, as a small party spent together their leisure 
hours in ‘* white tent, pitched where sea-winds blew.” Most of 
them are of the narrative character. But in the “Grave of the 
Lake,” the ‘silent, shy, peace-loving man,” ventures upon great 
questions in theology, where he would, perhaps, have made ship- 
wreck of faith, had it not been for a sweet womanly voice in the 
company, which checked his natural impulse to peer beneath the 
veil of the future. The same predisposition to rationalism appears 
in ‘* The Eternal Goodness,” which contains only those aspects of 
God’s character, which are pleasing to minds unrenewed. Evi- 
dently, Whittier is looking after the Broad Church. 

We transcribe from among many that might as well be taken 
from this volume, a portion of 


THE CABLE HYMN. 


O lovely bay of Trinity, 
O dreary shores, give ear! 

Lean down unto the white-lipped sea 
The voice of God to hear! 


From world to world his couriers fly, 
Thought-winged and shod with fire ; 
The angel of his stormy sky 
tides down the sunken wire. 


What saith the herald of the Lord? 
** The world’s long strife is done ; 

Close wedded by that mystic cord, 
Its continents are one. 


«And one in heart, as one in blood, 
Shall all her people be ; 
The hands of human brotherhood 
Are clasped beneath the sea. 


**Through orient seas, o’er Afric’s plain 
And Asian mountains borne, 
The vigor of the Northern brain 
Shall nerve the world unborn. 
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«From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
Shall thrill the magie thread ; 
The new Prometheus steals once more 
The fire that wakes the dead.” 


Wild terror of the sky above, 
Glide tamed and dumb below! 
Bear gently, Ocean’s carrier-dove, 

Thy errands to and fro. 


Weave on, swift shuttle of the Lord, 
Beneath the deep so far, 

The bridal robe of earth’s accord, 
The funeral shroud of war! 


The poles unite, the zones agree, 
The tongues of striving cease ; 
As on the sea of Galilee 
The Christ is whispering, Peace! 


5— The Women of the (rospels, The Three Wakings, and Other 
Poems. By the Author of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. 12mo. 


New York: M. H. Dodd. 1867. 

Tiese poems are well written, many of them devotional, and all 
of them of excellent moral and religious tendency. The author’s 
genius is less abundantly manifest in poetry than in prose. Indeed, 
it is not the genius, but the high moral tone and apt scriptural allu- 
sions of this volume, which render it the most attractive. Here is 
a specimen which we venture to call 

THE TRUE ECONOMIST. 
Love is the true economist, 
Her weights and measures pass in heaven ; 
What others lavish on the feast, 
She to the Lord himself hath given. 


Love is the true economist, 
She through all else to Him hath sped, 
And unreproved Ilis feet hath kissed, 
And spent her ointment on his head. 


, Love is the true economist, 
She breaks the box and gives her all; 
Yet not one precious drop is missed, 
Since on his head and feet they fall. 


In all her fervent zeal no haste, 

She at his feet sits glad and calm; 
In all her lavish gifts no waste, 
‘The broken vase but frees the balin. 
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Love is truest providence, 
Since beyond time her gold is good, 
Stamp’d for man’s wear ‘‘three hundred pence,” 
With Christ’s ‘‘She hath done what she could.” 
Love 1s the best economist 
In what she sows and what she reaps ; 
She lavishes her all on Christ, 
And in Lis, all her being steeps. 


6.— The Baptist Quarterly ; January. Vol. I. No. 1. Philadel- 

phia: American Baptist Publication Society. 1867. 

Ix this new Quarterly we have another proof that an organ of 
this character is a denominational necessity. Some years ago, our 
Baptist friends suffered the Christian Review to die for want of sup- 
port ; since which time they have been trying to get on by neighbor- 
ing with other publications of a similar order. But this has not 
been found to answer, and their Publication Board have now issued 
the first number of another serial which proposes to devote itself, 
first, to the special claims of that denomination; and, next to the 
general interests of the Christian cause. 

This number is a fair beginning, and the work deserves the liberal 
support of the churches and people for whom it is specially intended. 
We must differ from its makers in the taste of its getting up, as we 
are obliged to do in some more important matters. ‘The size of the 
page is largely disproportioned to what will be the thinness of the 
bound volume, if this instalment is an average one. ‘The type, 
though just now in fashion, is neither winning or restful to the eye. 
And the heavy cornice-like ornament, across the page, at the head of 
each article, is singularly out of keeping with the prescriptive Quar- 
terly style. 


r 


7— American Leaves. Family Notes of Thought and Life. By 
SAMUEL OsGoop. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1867, 

Tue publisher of Harper’s Monthly has gathered up from its 
pages this volume of a dozen or more essays on domestic and social 
topics. It is well that this kind of writing is winning upon the pop- 
ular taste, if thus it may come to be somewhat of a substitute for 
the present voracity for fiction, to which Henry 'Taylor’s description 
of modern reading-habits is emphatically applicable—“ an ostrich 
racing across a desert.” ‘The subjects are common, and are pleas- 
antly treated rather than profoundly, as the sub-title might indi- 
cate. They show one danger of magazine-writing—a needless 


dilution. lad these chapters been composed directly for a book, 
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and not for a monthly, we think that the same ideas would have 






























been compressed into two-thirds the bulk, much to the improvement 
of the whole. But writing on single topics without much, if any, 
intention of republication, with n» special need of saving space, and 
perhaps at so much, the page, of a liberal rumuneration, an author 
is very liable to hold on to a thought much longer than its weight 
requires. Because novelists are expected, in these days, to know 
no bounds, it will hardly do for essayists to spin out their light or 
heavier fancies too verbosely. 

Dr. Osgood gives much advice about children, young men and 
maidens, home-life, business-habits, with excursions into public af- 
fairs and church-interests, blending here and there personal inci- 
dents, and reminiscences from his own earlier years. Sometimes 
one mistrusts that the pulpit has helped fill out the essay, not be- 
cause of any too much religion upon the page, but from the shaping 
and toning of the discourse. We will venture to say, just here, 
that we do not think the clerical culture is the best for a true essay- 
literature. It is apt to run itself into the sermon, if it have no text. 
An essay does not preach; it converses. It would be an excellent 
discipline if clergymen would learn to break up or break down their 
written style into this easier habit. But, as a general thing, they 
have succeeded better in novel-writing which admits more of the 
rhetorical and oratorical—than at the essay ; no very great compli- 


ment to be sure. 


5s — The Complete Angle rior, The Contemplative Man’s Ri creation, 
of Izaak Warron and Cuarites Corron. Edited by Jouy 
Mason. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 1867. 


Anotuer edition of this expert and godly fisherman, and the more 
the better, if as good as this. It has twelve steel engravings, and 
seventy-four on wood, an elaborate Introduction of thirty-six pages 
by Mr. Major, the author’s addresses to Offley and to the readers, 
with original and selected Notes, and the Various Readings and 
General Index. 

We class Walton among the English Reformers, as one, who by 
practice and pen, did much to humanize aad evangelize legitimate 
recreations. For we can apply to angling what Hugh Latimer so 
well says of shooting: ‘¢It is a goodly art, a wholesome kind of 
exercise, and much commended in physic.” By following streams 
and shores, Walton found a vigorous old age, as he says when he 
made his will: ‘‘ Being this present day in the ninetyeth year of my 
age, and in perfect memory, for which praised be God.” 

We commend this book to clerical vacationists in the place of any 
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on logic, metaphysics, or the indestructible knots in theology; and 
the manual exercises it teaches we commend from long personal ex- 
perience, as the best gymnasium for dyspeptic, nervous, bronchial 
and Mondayish difficulties. We speak as a devout and constant 
disciple of St. Izaac, having been twenty two years in the ministry 
while we have lost but two Sabbaths from the pulpit in all the time 
by sickness. Yet we never spent a day at Newport, Saratoga or 
Cape May. Professional life, so frail and one-sermon-a-day and 
shortened, needs the out of door treatment of angle and gun and 
birch canoe. That staunch divine, Jeremy Taylor, states it well: 

** Nature’s commons and open fields, the shores of rivers and the 
strand of the sea, the unconfined air, the wilderness that hath no 


hedge . . . . in these every man may hunt and fowl and fish re- 
° ” 
spectively. 


9— Daily Hymns: or, Hymns for Every Day in Lent. E.P. 
Dutton & Co. Boston. 1867. 


Gems from our best sacred poets, well selected and set for devout 
purposes. The mechanical execution of the book is very good, and 
the authors whose names adorn it, will carry the little volume to com- 
fort and elevate many a Christian heart. We are always better fer 
reading again the choice things of Heber, Procter, Trench, Bonar, 
just now taking his new harp, St. Bernard, Xavier, Herbert and A. 
G. R. 

10.— Ned Nevins, The News Boy : or, Street Life in Boston. By 
Hexry MorGanx. Thirded. 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1867. 
Oxe does not care to criticize the literary execution of a book so 

full of humane and Christian impulses as this. Its impulsiveness 

is its literary fault—a nervous feverishness which is scarcely healthy. 

But this is more than excused by the developments of crime and 

misery which it thrusts upon our notice, as fouling and poisoning 

our own moral and enlightened metropolis. If the author, whose 
ministry has lain among this Black Sea of death for years past, 
shouts and shricks its horrors into our deaf ears, as if he would 
wake even the dead, we can pardon his overwrought enthusiasm in so 
desperate a cause. Ile shows some skill in handling his materials, 
and some dramatic power in working up his effects. There is an 
excess of rhetoric in several rather ambitious attempts at literary 
display ; but the spirit of the book is thoroughly benevolent and 

Christian. 

On this subject of vicious pauperism in our cities, there is need of 


light, and urgent appeal. Tow many thousands of religious and 
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philanthropic people are there in Boston, who have no conception of 
the seenes which are daily and nightly passing within a street, it 
may be, of their abode! It is almost impossible to accredit the un- 
deniable facts of the case. But their continued existence is a 
grievous offence against God and man. Practical philanthropists 
must take hold of this problem in a different temper than they ever 
have, if the evil isto come under effective restraint. In our third 
article in this-number, a passage from a popular essayist is given, 
as to this terrible curse in London, which deserves serious re- 
flection: it is the same sad tale with variations. Meanwhile, such 
arnest workers as Mr. Morgan are worthy of highest commenda- 
tion and generous support in their labors to save these outcasts from 


a deeper woe and ruin. 


11.— A Complete Manual of English Literature. By Tuomas B. 
Suaw, M.A. Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by WitiiAM 
Suiru, LL.D. With a sketch of American Literature, by Henry 
T. Tuckerman. 12mo. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1867. 


A Gutpr to English literature is quite as necessary to the youth- 
ful explorer of its *“tbroad land of wealth unknown,” as is a hand- 
book of Europe to its traveller. Such a guide should be judiciously 
comprehensive and critical—the fruit of ripe, impartial scholarship, 
not of one-sided or cliquish study. Mr. Shaw was an accomplished 
and successful English teacher. Dr. Smith, who finished and edited 
his manuscripts, is the well known author of the Bible and Classical 
Dictionaries. ‘The present edition is reprinted from the last. and 
emended foreign imprint. It is not a book of samples, but a con- 
tinuous critical estimate of authors from the earliest Anglo Saxon 
times. Mr. Tuckerman’s supplemental sketch of our authors is 
little more than a list of names and titles. [lis brief criticisms are 
certainly not after the ultra-depreciative school just now so ambi- 
tious of notice. This kind of writing inversely against space can 
not be very satisfactory however well intentioned. The latter part 
of the volume is too crowded for great value. ‘The remainder of it 
contains, besides much useful information, a large amount of pleas- 


ant reading. 


12.— Gems for the Bridal Ring: A Gift for the Plighted and the 
Wedded. Compiled by Rev. J. E. Rankin. W. J. Holland & 
Co. M.H. Sargent, 15 Cornhill, Boston. 1867. 


Turse carefully selected, with some original pieces, by the editor, 


are a beautiful offering for the newly marricd. Pastors often wish 
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such a volume. It is small, yet large enough, and full of happy, 


suggestive, practical thoughts. A rare good taste has gathered the 


material from a wide rauge, and the making up of the volume is 
highly creditable to the publishers, 


15. — Passages in the DLafe of the Paire Closneller. Mistress Anne 


Askew. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.” New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1866. . 

A CHARMING old time book written to-day. The dust of time and 
the quaintness of Anno Domini 1436 are well put on, and the 
Puritan seed-sowing in Old Eneland, in ‘‘forcine beds” and for 
transplanting, is done up teuderly and lovingly. The book is a very 
enjoyable one, ‘This assumed antique writing is a difiicult feat in 
authorship; well done here, less dramatic than in **Mary Powell,” 
but with fewer anachronisms, we think. 


] j nee Di Ie ns’ Works Tilustrated., The Posthumous Daryn rs of the 


Pickwick Club. Dy Cuaries Dickens. With original Illustra- 


tious, by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 
Tue reader of English for many generations to come will enjoy 
Dickens, and this neat diamond edition, with its 


many tlustra- 
tions, will be popular. ‘This author’s vivid sketches of the mid- 
dle, lower and street life of Eneland, with so often a wrong exposed 
and rebuked, and a virtue cherished, make Lim a favorite as well as, 
iu @ measure, profitable writer. Few have taken a deeper or more 
abiding hold of the republie of fiction, and this we do not say in a 


* Pickwiekian sense.” 


= yw Hundred Dollars a Year. A Wife's Hjorts al Low 
Lin ing under Thigh Prices. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. IDSG7. 


An exceedingly interesting story of domestic life, showing how 
limited means, with economy, judgment, cheerfulness and a will, 
can give almost unlimited comfort to a humble family. 

16.— Studies an Kunglish, or Glimpses of the Inner Lift of our Lan- 
Guage. by M. Scenevre DeVere, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. New York: Charles 

Scribner & Company. 1867. 

Tis work runs on a parallel with those of Miller and Marsh, and 
of course leads the reader into some of the misty regions of carly 
Enelish history. Briton and Celt, Dane, Saxon and Norman, come 
ou the stews. and out of their polyglott jargon our good Queen’s 
English takes its rise. It is exceedingly interesting to follow the 
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autlor and watch this genesis of a language, till we see the strong, 
flexile and world-wide English. ‘To one with any love of the an- 
tique, this volume must be fascinating. The style is simple and the 
drift and development of thought are well illustrated by free cita- 
tions from old authors. The two chapters, Names of Places, 
Names of Men, interested us as joining in one so much of the histori- 
cal, literary and curious; while to the young philologist, Living 
Words, that is, the chapter on verbs and how they are made, must 
give much information and excite enthusiasm in the study of our 
mother tongue. 

We welcome the volume as one of the literary first fruits of peace 
in the Old Dominion. ‘The book grows out of the provision made by 
Jeflerson, in founding the University of Virginia, that the Chair of 
Modern Languages should furnish a course of lectures on the Anglo 


Saxon tongue. 


17.—Sermons. By ALEXANDER Hamitron Vinron. 12mo. Boston: 

Kk. P. Dutton & Co, 1867, 

Tuts collection of eighteen sermons was first published in 1855, and 
is now wisely reproduced, They are on eminently practical themes, in 
the simple, evangelical manner and spirit, so well known and loved 
in their author. The Sinfulness of Sin: The Covenant: Thi 
Braz n Se rpe nt: Re pe nlance a Privile qe: Holiness essential to Salva- 
tion: The Christian at Home,—in Church—in Business, —in Amuse- 
ments,—in Charities ; are topics that will never weary or become 


obsolete among Clhiristian readers, 


18.-- The Restoration of Belief. By Issac Taytor. A New Edi- 
tion, Revised with an Additional Section. 1l2mo. Boston: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1867. 

Tus house, so widely and favorably known, have rendered good 
service to the common interests of Christianity, by a re-issue of this 
most excellent work. This new edition is timely, when so many, 
yet craftily calling themselves Christians, are pressing a destructive 
and Vandal criticism, under the guise of rationalism, to the subver- 
sion of the first principles and fundamental facts of Christianity. 
Every evangelical minister should read this volume, specially its new 
Section, and then preach three or four sermons on modern theism 
and infidelity, 

19. — Steps in the Upward Way : The Story of anny Bell. by 
Mary Barrerr. Boston: American Tract Society, 

Axorner of this Society’s fascinating books for the young. If 
our children do not read, aad with interest and profit, it will not be 


the fault of this publishing house and their corps of tempting writers. 
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20. — The Life and Times of Martin Luther. A History of the Hu- 
gquenots. By W. Caritos Martyn, Author of “The Life and 
Times of John Milton.” 12mo. New York: American ‘Tract 
Society. 


We shall never have too many forms of history and biography 
covering the ground of these two volumes. They are both a happy 
combination of history, local incidents and biography. In such a 
form, more than in the elaborate and massive treatise, the people 
gain a knowledge of the most critical times and leading persons in 
Christian history. 

How much better for a religious press to issue such thrilling and 
true narratives, wrought into life around great principles, than fee- 
ble and ephemeral fiction. 


21.— History of Kngland from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. By James Antrnony Froupe, M. A., Late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Reign of Elizabeth. Volume I. 12mo. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 


Mr. Frovpe has fully established his reputation as one of the 
greatest historians of the age. Ile surpasses Macaulay in some re- 
spects, and Hallam in others. Whoever read the first two volumes 
has waited impatiently for every subsequent issue, nor has expecta- 
tion suffered the smallest disappointment, Mr. Froude occasionally 
reaches conclusions differing somewhat widely from judgments 
which have been pretty generally accepted, but he is so abundant 
and so accurate in his references to the best contemporary sources of 
evidence that, even where we find it impossible to agree with him 
fully, we are compelled to admit some modification of previous 
opinions. All historians are prejudiced and partial, doubtless, and 
so are all readers. Mr. Froude does not sympathize with the reli- 
gious belief and aims of the great champions of Puritanism in the 
days of Elizabeth ; it is not to be expected therefore, that his judg- 
ments of the men should be in strictest accordance with truth, even 
with the sincere desire and aim to be severely just, for which we 
give him credit. 

It is evident from these volumes that Elizabeth herself was not so 
large a part of the great events which distinguished her reign as has 
sometimes been supposed, Perhaps she was all the better fitted for 
the place she oceupied for the very reason that she vaccillated be- 
tween Popery and Protestantism, and was undecided and hesitating 
frequently in regard to measures of greatest moment to the inter- 


ests of Christianity. We must believe that God prepared his own 
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instruments forthe working out of his own purposes, evett as he so 
evidently and so singularly balanced the Catholic and Anti-Catho- 
lic powers with reference to the same end; compelling Philip [1. of 
Spain, himself a determined and bitter Papist on the one hand, to 
help mightily the Protestants of England, by restraining their ad- 
versaries, and, on the other hand, to discourage and weaken the 
lrish Papist= by thwarting their political projects ; projects as wise 
and as much entitled to sympathy and admiration as those which are 
causing slight Inconvenience to the British Goverument and much 
damage to Ireland in the present year of grace. 

W hile Elizabeth exhibited her peculiar strepeth, rather by resist- 
ing measures which would have been injurious to the cause of Prot- 
estant Christianity, than by directly promoting measures which 
would have advaneed it, the wisdom and sagucity and masterly 
statesmanuship of her chosen Seeretary, Sir William Cecil, were 
every where felt and apparent, aud the great moral forces which the 
Spirit of God had waked up among the people through the reading 
of Tyndale’s Bible were suffered to work in the direction of the Re- 
formation and religious liberty. 

The change in the numbering of these volumes is thus explained 


by Mr. Froude, in the Preface : 


** | have made an alteration in the form of the book, for which FP must 
request the indulgence of the public. The aceession of Elizabeth is the 
commencement of anew epoch in the history of the Reformation Phere 


may be persons who. having wone so far with me may not care to accom- 


pany me further; others may be interested in the later and brighter ye 
riod, who may not care to encumber themselves with the earlier volumes 
while the story therefore is continued without interruption, | have made 
the present public ation the commencement as it were of a second work ; 
and the portion already before the W wld will be made compl te as soon 


us possible, by the addition of au Index ” 


22.—Hlouschold Reading. Selections from Tur CONGREGATION ALISY. 


[N19 —1AS66. Bo-touu: Galen James & Co. 1867. 


This volume is highly ereditable to the Weekly from which it is 
selected. Such writing as now goes to make up our religious news- 
paper press would have stood well beside the Spectator and Rambler 
in their day. ‘The best authors and their best thoughts, as here seen, 


are thus made common property for our intelligent masses. 
2>.—- The Bool. of Psalms: Arranged according to the original 


parallelisms for respousive Reading. New York: Mason Broth- 


ers. IS66. 


A proap page, large aud clear type, in Ltalie, Roman and Capi- 
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tal, and arranged for responsive use in an assembly, or the family. 
For such an end the volume is well prepared, and those wishing 
this feature in their church service would find this a book well pre- 


pared for them. 


24.— The Great Rebellion. By Joun M. Borrs. 12mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1566, 


AN egotistical, racy book, by one who was a staunch Union man 
during the rebellion, Ile professes to give the ** secret history, rise, 
progress and disastrous failure of this struggle.” Although it con- 
tains little that has not already been made public through the news- 
paper press, still the volume is a valuable contribution to the authen- 


tic history of the conflict of which it treats. 


25.— Manual of hi wie lary Logie. Designed especially for the use of 
Teachers and Learners. By Lyman Hl. Arwarer, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in the College of New Jersey. 

phy ; 
l2mo. Vhiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1867, 


Tne best educational treatises are the produetions of practical 
teachers. ‘This is aveording to the proverb that ‘* necessity is the 
mother of invention.” And yet the number of even very successful 
teachers who are capable of producing a valuable text-book in their 
own particular line of things, is very small. To decide how much of 
a science should be included in a curriculum, so that the training of 
students In that department shall bear a proper relation to their ac- 
quaintance with other departments embraced in the course, demands 
a matured and sound judgment on the whole subject of liberal ecul- 
ture. [tis just here that inany makers of text-books for our High 
Schools and Colleges fail. Either they exaggerate the comparative 
importance of their own department, or they fail to consider how 
much it is possible to do in it without detriment to other branches 
included in the course. Tlenee they make too large a book, and so, 
frequently, a very important part of the work of the teacher is to 
decide what to use and what to omit. Not a few of our books in 
use in schools and colleges would be of greatly increased value if 
considerably reduced in dimensions, provided the reduction were 
made wisely. 

This is what Professor Atwater has done in his ** Manual of Ele- 
mentary Logic.” The volume contains two hundred and forty-four 
pages in beautifully clear, large type, and embraces all that is neces- 
sary for a text-book in our American Colleges. It does not profess 


to present any new contribution to the science of logic, or to be an 
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exhaustive treatise on the subject, but, as the author very modestly 
says, ** to present the great elements of the science in a form suited 
to the wants of teacher and learner.” This the Professor has 
done, as we judge, most successfully. This ** Manual” shows the 
hand of a master, and will speedily take its proper place, we be- 


lieve, as a valuable contribution to the cause of liberal education. 


26.— The Rise and Fall: or The Origin of Moral Feil. l2mo. 
New York: Hurd & Iloughton. 1866, 


Tue solution of the existence of evil under the government of a 
wise and benevolent God, is here attempted by a novel process. 
The scene in Eden, according to the author of this scholarly 
book, who very modestly conceals his name, is in no proper sense a 
* fall,” but a * rise.’ In it God presents to his creatures the query 
whether they will be free moral agents. By partaking of the tree 
of knowledge, they accept this proposed elevation. The author 
argues that moral agency was not needful to man at the outset ; that 
God might prefer to make this moral agency the consequence of 
man’s own act; that his moral agency at creation is never asserted 
in the Seriptures ; and then goes on in his attempt to show how his 
theory relieves the subject of difficulty. We can not say that he 
succeeds. By thus making the Creator’s relation to the moral char- 
acter of his creatures indirect, we do not see how this author's the- 


ory is essentially different from those usually held. 


27. — The Draytons and the Davenants: A Story of the Civit War. 
By the Author of ** The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” = 12mo. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1866. 

Tue Draytons and the Davenants are two families, one Puritan, 
and the other Cavalier, and the author weaves into her narrative re- 
specting them many of the facts and scenes of actual history, We 


rreat skill and interest, and that 


_ 


need not say that this is done with 
the reader will be richly repaid for the perusal of the book. It is 
second only to the volume from which the author has derived her 


principal reputation. 


23. — Hopefully Waiting, and Other Verses. by Awsow D. F. RAN- 
poten. New York: Charles Seribner & Co. 1867. 
Tuts small volume is filled up with very simple and unpretending 
verses, by one who has done much to circulate the poetical effu- 
sions of others. By it religious feeling will be quickened, religious 


faith inspired, and the most delicate taste will not be offended. 
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29.— Religious Poems. By Warrier Beecner Srowe. With 
illustrations. Boston: Tickuor & Fields. 1867. 


Tuts is one of the most exquisitely printed and illustrated collee- 
tions of poems which have come to us this season. We do not think 
that poetry is Mrs. Stowe’s highest sphere. But some of these 
hymns and poems are exceedingly beautiful. ‘**Knocking” is our 
favorite. 

We admire Mri. Stowe for her fidelity to the rights of man, and 
wish she had always been as true to what we regard the interests of 
evangelical religion. In this respect, we do not reckon her as ** of 

” 


us. Mrs. Stowe has been led by esthetic or other tendencies away 


from ** the church without a bishop.” 


30.—Home-Songs for Home-Birds. Gathered and Arranged by Rev. 
Wm. P. Breepv, D.D. Philadelphia; Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 
A very choice selection of hymns and poems about children and 
forthem. The binding is very plain, and the book cheap; put up 
for use and not at all for ornament. The only fault we find is, that 


the names of authors are in almost no case annexed to their produe- 
ti Us. 


31.— Why Delay? By Jacow Herirenster, D.D. Free Salvation, 
By Bennet Tyrer, D.D. Conversion and Kap rience of President 
Edwards. Doctrinal Knowledge the foundation of True Religion. 
By J ACOB Ipr, ».D. The Bible on Baptism, or The Scripture Di- 
reclory to Baptism. By A Layman. Congregational Board of 
Publication. Boston: H. M. Sargent. 


PortraBLE litthe volumes, excellent in matter and convenient in 
form tor travellers, and for those who go about doing good, in the 
footsteps of their Lord. 

$2.— Miscerranntous. The Blue Book Stories. By Uarriet F. 
Woods. Boston ‘Tract Society. Lucy and Bell, or, How they over- 
came, Do. Interesting and ood for our little folks. Charlie 
Scott, or, There is Time Enough yet. hood for Lambs, or a Selec- 
tion of Texts, for Young Children. New York Tract Society. Two 
excellent Books to go on a catalogue of juvenile literature. The 
latter is an enlarged Daily Food for a child. 

Anthropos. By the Rev. W. P. Breed, D.D. The One Talent, 
and Other Tales. Emily Sherwood, or, The Girl who had a dis- 
agreeable T mper. The First Te mplation, and Other Tales. Presby- 


terian Board of Publication. ‘The Publications of this [louse we are 
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always able to speak of with commendation. ‘ Anthropos” is a 
scholarly analysis of man in his nature, and relations to his fellow- 


yen and ( rod, 


ARTICLE X. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Our New Pians anp New Eprrors. The inviting providences 
of God and the Holy Spirit, working in the hearts of Christians, 
are uniting the friends of Christ tor a common cause. Less tor 
sects aud schools, and more for the Lord, is now happily the vrow- 


ing, leading thought among evangelical bodies. This feeling, almost 


universal in our own denomination, is marking the years just now as 
an epoch in Congregationalism. Yielding gladly to this new aad, 
we think, divine tide in our religious affairs, we have undertaken to 
fit this Review to meet all the varied and wide-spread wants of our 
denomination, so far as a Quarterly may be expected to do it, and 
at the same time, keep its pages in harmonious co-workine with all 


who labor for a pure faith, a holy church, a sanctified literature. and 








an evangelized land. 

‘To do this, we are enlisting the best writers that can be had from 
all parts of our extended field, and we intend that all our local ne- 
cessilies, as well as general interests, shall be well observed and 
eared for. And that The Congregational Review may have a man- 
agement as wide and as comprehensive as the denomination itself, 
we have added three strong names to our Editorial force. We take 
them from the West, because we well know that there are the lid- 
ings of power for the church of Christ in America. Happily we are 
permitted to associate with us men whose names only need to be 


mentioned: the Rev. Georce F. Macgous, President of Iowa Col- 





lege, Grinnell, lowa; the Rev. A. L. Cuarry, President of Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wisconsin; and the Rey. Il. M. Srorrs, D. D., 


Cineinuati, Ohio. 













Cuercu Union. A strict Baptist once asked us, in a promiscu- 





ous crowd of  by-standers, if we did not regard the apostohia 






churches as the model of ali Christian churches ¢ Divining his CX} 





pected triumph, we promptly and flatly replied : ** No—not the apos- 





tolie chureh, but the church in heaven, is the pattern for all churches 





' 


of Christ, and there is no close-communion there.’ Our purpose | 
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was answered in turning the general laugh upon the over-confident 
and rather presuming interrogator. But, in proper circumstances, 
we should have no hesitancy in giving an aflirmative to this ques- 
tion; for we are thoroughly persuaded that no fair interpretation of 
the New Testament can afford any support to Baptist or Episcopal 
exclusiveness: which leads us to say, that the present aitempt 
to bring about a visible unity of evangelical churches by interchange 
of pulpits, sitting together on platforms, and so forth, is entirely too 
superficial, so long as, on the one side, a monopoly of ordination- 
rights, and, on the other side, an exclusive church-title, are as- 
sumed. The basis of the real union, which our Lord prayed for, 
must be laid in the admission of ministerial and church parity, 
amoug his disciples, as organized bodies. This may not demand 
the giving up of denominational forms ; but it does demand that the 
denominations recognize each other’s equal standing as Christian 
churches. Anything less than this only publishes, to intelligent ob- 
servers, the inconsistency of the exclusives. If a Baptist pastor 
asks a Congregational neighbor to preach his ante-communion §ser- 
mon, and then denies him the sacramental emblems, it may be a 
very good exercise of Christian magnanimity for the Congregation- 
alist to accept the courtesy, and forget the affront which is real 
though not intended. If an Episcopal rector so far slips his neck 
out of the prelatic yoke as to be willing to exchange pulpits with a 
Presbyterian, while he would not receive the Lord’s Supper trom the 
hands of his brother pecause not ‘in the succession,” it may or 
may not be well enough to make this pretence of an ecclesiastical 
unity, which may indeed be a unity of the spirit. But more than 
this it is not: we hardly see how, when it goes no further, it can be 
even this. These exclusive assumptions directly oppose a hearty 
love among brethren. This doubtless exists, but it is in spite of 
these hindrances. : 

We would not throw an obstacle in the way of those who are 
laboring to unite God’s people in closer bonds. Perhaps this work- 
ing on the outside of things may in time strike in to the centre, and 
effect that radical unification for which we coutend. We must be 
one in the greater facts of our church-life, or these lesser fraterniza- 
tions will uot amount to much. Granted that we have the same 
Spirit of Christ, it is indispensable that no church organized under 
his authority shall lay claim to an exclusive right either to adminis- 
ter or to receive the sacraments of the New Testament. 

We have designedly left the question of denominations open in 
these paragraphs, not that we consider it unimportant, but it is not 
vital as are these other considerations. It will be time enough to 


VOL. VII.—NO. XXXVI. 10) 
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take up the subject of amalgamating the various evangelical 
churches into one polity and form of worship, when we shall have 
removed these preliminary barriers to Christian communion. Let 
us here say, that the recently advocated theory of our Baptist 
brethren in defence of their limited fellowship, which would divide 
this indivisible idea into *“*a Christian and a sacramental fellow- 
ship,” is more ingenious than sound. ‘The discovery is this ; that all 
believers in our Lord are to be admitted to the * Christian” degree 
of brotherhood, but that any church has the right, on what it deems 
a scriptural warrant, to establish an interior or ‘* sacramental” de- 
gree of fellowship to which it will receive those who comply with its 
initatory formulas, and no others. This we regard as a mere special 
plea to save an indefensible point. We do not believe in any such 
‘‘masonry” inside Christ’s house. We find no hint of it in the 
Bible. It has, to our Christian sense, an exceedingly offensive 
look. Are we to adopt the notion that any sort of sacramental ob- 
servance is a holier thing than a genuine experimental communion 
with Christ, the lead?’ This position must be taken, or else, going 
to the other extreme. it must be held that the Christian sacraments 
are only a kind of secret society pass words—the ceremonial of the 
locked and ecurtained lodge-room of the church. We see no third 
position; and either of these are any thing but apostolical. We 
may have more to say on this new invention. 

Since writing the above, we have alighted on the following recent 
deliverance of Albert Barnes, with which we rivet our protets : 

**T am wholly in favor of Union in the church; but I see no way to ae- 
complish it, or to make any progress towards it, until the Baptists and 
Episcopalians recede from their exclusiveness, and recoenize the ministers 
of other denominations as true ministers, and other churches as true 
churches, and then all will be clear. I think, therefore, the work mus: be. 


gin with them, and until this is done, I have no hope of any real union.” 


NEGLECT OF THE Lorp’s Suprer. The indifference to this sacra- 
ment of Christ’s enjoining, thus complained of by the Christian Req. 
ister, does not surprise us. It may be taken, we suppose, as an av- 
erage statement of Unitarian feeling and practice upon this subject. 


‘*So long as this want of interest continues in our religious societies, 
the communion service can never be what it ought; and if some change 
can not be made, if the many who refuse to join in the service, and yet are 
as interested in Christianity as those who do, will not come in and make 
it what, with their aid, it may become, will not the result be the abandon- 
ing the service altogether? The ministers are willing to help the people 
in any way in which the people believe they can be helped. But when 


only half a dozen out of every hundred in the churches join in this ser, 
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vice, while three fourths of those who do not are just as well fitted as those 
who do, it is not strange that pastors become discouraged and dissatisfied. 
If so many of those without the service are able to come as near the Chris- 
tian mark as do many others with it, it is not surprising that the question 
is asked: Is the service worth retaining? Therefore, what this service is 
to be in the future depends, almost entirely, upon the people. If it comes 
to be wholly neglected, it will be the fault of the congregation; for no 
earnest man ought to be required, or be expected, to minister to his peo- 
ple in a form or ceremony in which they see no life or meaning.” 

This would seem to be a direct and inevitable result of the doc- 
trine held by that denomination respecting the person and work of 
our Lord. He said: ** Do this in remembrance of me.” In re- 
membrance of what? And it is answered: Of a very exemplary, 
truthful, heroic human life and death; through the moral force of 
which example of goodness and self-denial, men are to work out 
their own salvation. A view of Christ like this, so nearly on a 
level with our valuation of the better class of earthly benefactors, 
necessurily lowers the idea of the church and its sacraments to little, 
if any thing, more than a human organization for: hilanthropic ends, 
with one or two ceremonials of no special sacredness or obligation. 
A ritualistic formalism may keep up the observance of this ordi- 
nance as a mechanical meaus of grace; but a form of Christianity 
which relies upon spiritual agencies of sustentation and progress, 
must put into this sacrament the truth of a vicarious redemption ; 
a discerning by its partakers of the Lord’s body crucified for their 
salvation—if it is to have any strongly attractive power, any “ life 
or meaning.” Inviting any body, moreover, who chooses to come to 
this communion, is the straight road to its desertion by every body. 
We do not wish to comment on this confession of our contemporary 
further than to call attention to its singular, yet not strange revela- 
tions. It betrays a central and radical error in the Unitarian 
Christology. It proclaims an absence of dissimilarity between the 
churches and the world, which is utterly irreconcilable, so far as we 
can see, with the essential nature of the Gospel. If three fourths 
of those who do not join in this service are just as well fitted for 
itas “ the half dozen out of every hundred” who do, what has be- 
come of the—** Ye are not of the world”? 


Tuoroucuness. The old builders finished the inner surfaces of 
all their work as carefully as the outer; flower, leaf, and every 
ornamental device bearing closest inspection as far as chisel or eye 
could go; for they were building for the eye and the glory of God 
who sees all around and through every thing. They did not believe 
in lath and plaster stone walls. 
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THE CIVIC CROWN. 


{n the ancient Roman state 
Grandiy noble, calmly great, 

When in battle-hour, a slave 

Did the life of warrior save, 

Then for that, with gen’rous strain, 


Did they break the bondman’s chain. 


When in forum he appeared, 
Senate rose and people cheered ; 
And they bound his head with bay, 
Freed his father, old and gray, 
Freed his children, freed his wife, 
For that single rescued life. 


Better is a Roman’s life, 

‘Than a nation saved in strife ? 
Than a future proud, redeemed, 
When the future hopeless seemed ? 
Can a faithful state forget 

Whom she owes this untold debt ? 


Shall we to the vow be true ? 
Less than Romans can we do? 
Wagener, Pillow; shall each name 
Publish treachery and shame ? 
Shall the blood of outraged Shaw 


This sweet vengeance fail to draw ? 


seat the false opinion down, 
Give the man the civic crown ; 
Be he red or be he white, 

Be he black as blackest night, 
Did our banner o’er him float, 
Let him have the freeman’s vote. 


By the blood so nobly shed, 


By the great unnumbered dead, 


By the living and their woes, 


Bring the conflict to a close ; 
Beat the false opinion down, 


Give the man the civic crown! 


[ April, 
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Nor THe ricur Because. In the opening paragraph of an able 
article in one of our recent evangelical Quarterlies, occurs a * be- 
cause” which we are inclined to challenge: it is this: 

‘“*There is litthe resemblance between the theism of Theodore 
Parker, which rejects the Bible because it seems to make God less 
real and present among men than in the apostolic and patriarchal 
ages, and the deism of David Hume which denied all divine care 
and oversight.” 

Whatever may have been the difference between the scepticism of 
these persons, the cause above assigned to Mr. Parker’s aberrations 
is new to us, and as we think erroneous. For, how could he or any 
one know any thing about the intercourse of God with men in 
“apostolic and patriarchal” times except from the Bible which he 
rejects **because” it makes God less, ‘* less real and present among 
men” than—it does. This is not logic. Further; Mr. Parker 
spent a large part of his force in reviling or decrying these very 
narratives of the patriarchal interviews with Deity: as, where he 
represents Jacob ‘driving a sharp trade with Elohim,” in the visiou 
of the ladder at Bethel; and satirizes God as ‘dining on veal 
with Abraham.” We do not see how Jehovah could be more ‘real 
and present among men” than here. If Mr. Parker had informa- 
tion of such increased familiarity over and above these accounts, 
which led him to disparage the Scripture records, one would like 
to know where he obtained it. Our opinion is that his deistie **the- 
ism” did not spring from the fact that the Bible makes God too little 
“real and present among men,” but because it brings him so closely 
around all our ways, in his * infinite, eternal and unchangeable be- 


ing, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” 


REMARKABLE Discovery. Ours is an age of reimarkable discov- 
eries, but the most remarkable of them all, as we suppose, was an- 
nounced in the January number of the North American Ieview. It 
is, that Daniel Webster was not a great man. We were pained in 
reading it, although we do not at all question that it was the duty of 
the discoverer to make the thing known. We intend to adjust our- 
selves and our ideas to the actual fact just as fast, and with just as 
good a grace, as we can. It is very important to know who are the 
great men, and, however unpleasant it may be to us personally, our 
pages shall always be open to set the world right in such a matter, 
and to keep it right. When a little man thinks himself to be great, 
as sometimes happens, that is of no particular consequence, though 
it may be amusing, because the whole thing will very soon be for- 


gotten. But it is quite another affair when all the world thinks a 
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man great, as was the case in relation to our countryman, and, lo, 
he is small, or, at least, only about middling, as this individual in the 
North American Review has discovered. We mean to comfort our- 
selves as well as we can, under this singular discovery, by two con- 
siderations: one, that the illusion, or whatever you call it, was 
very pleasant while it lasted ; and the other, that mankind generally 
were under the same. Daniel Webster certainly looked like a great 
man. Nobody can deny that. Even the arrogant and jealous 
London Quarterly said of him when he was in England, that his ap- 
pearance was “ striking, and even grand.” Certainly it is very 
pleasant to think that where appearances are grand, realities are 
grand also. We are not old, yet we can remember when every 
body in our country believed Daniel Webster to be a great man, and 
when anybody who had called it in question would have been 
thought worthy of as much attention as if he had aflirmed that 
Niagara was not much of a waterfall. He was believed to be a 
great lawyer, a great statesman, a great diplomatist, and a great 
orator. Even his enemies never called it in question. And it was 
just as readily conceded in England, and the States of Europe, as by 
ourselves. 

Yet it was alia mistake! Daniel Webster was not great. We have 
it on the authority of this individual who writes for the North Ameri- 
can Review. Neither does he simply assert it, but advances bravely 
to the proof, This is various, but, if we understand him aright, he rests 
mainly on the fact that, to the end of his days, Daniel Webster did 
not abjure the Puritan faith of his father and mother! He says 
(this writer in the North American Review) that all great meop are 
doubters, and Daniel Webster was not a doubter ; therefore Daniel 
Webster was not a great man! Does he mean to say, that if our il- 
Justrious countryman had struggled his way through dark labyrinths 
of agonizing religious doubt to a full and joyous conviction that the 
faith of John Calvin was eternal truth, then his claim to greatness 
would have been vindicated, so far as that matter was concerned? 
Oh, not at all, for he talks about his having worn the **shackles” of his 
father’s and mother’s faith to the end of his days. Now we under- 
stand. Daniel Webster was not an infidel, therefore Daniel Web- 
ster was not a great man! Which is to say, the faith which shook 
England and the continent of Europe in the 15th century, which 
made and unmade kings, which changed the wilderness of New Eng- 
land to the garden of God, and gave to this entire American Repub- 
lic all in which has ever consisted its truest glory and its greatest 
strength, the faith of Martin Luther and John Milton and Jonathan 
Edwards, is too narrow and weak to command the assent of great 
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minds! Such is the miserable puling cant of the men who deify 
Aaron Burr, and Tom Paine, and Strauss and Theodore Parker, 
while they pluck the crown from the head of Jesus Christ, and 
change the Bible to a cunningly devised book of fables. 


HisroricAL INVENTIONS AND Discoveries. It is becoming ex- 


citing to follow our antiquarian experts. It is like watching an 
Angelo chipping out a Moses from the rough limestone to see Mr. 
Froude manufacturing a new Harry Tudor for the hero-gallery. 
How deftly he finishes and polishes off the curves and angles. We 
are thankful that he has not canonized either the Seottish or the 
Bloody Mary. We had heard of some curious successes in this 
line, abroad, upon such almost forgotten subjects as Cataline and 
Cleopatra ; there is still large store of material for similar exploits 
among those old pagans. But it is startling to find such eleventh 
hour conversions so near home. One begins to wonder at what 
may not happen te some of our more modern Catalines and Clodi- 


by and Bye. Possibly, however, the conversion may be the 


uses, 
other way. Macaulay’s damaging of William Penn’s character has 
not yet been repaired ; and Mr. Bancroft has made work of the same 
sort for several families of indignant grand children, which is likely 
to consume much ink and amiability. We even hear that a just now 
quite popular magazinist of the biographical species has myste- 
riously hinted that he has materials on hand suflicient to knock the 
pedestal from under George Washington’s fair fame, and drop that 
national idol also into the dust of dishonor. Guard us, ye powers, 
from such a Herculean club! 

But whatever may be in store for our illustrious first President’s 
good name, a British antiquary seems to have demonstrated that 
the currently accepted genealogy of his family, as given for instance 
in Irving’s Memoirs, is wholly erroneous: that, instead of coming 
from the Sulgrave Washingtons of Northamptonshire, his pedigree 
was of quite different stock. ‘This is not so ominous as the other 
adumbration ; for, we presume a respectable ancestor will be found 
in due time, for so famous a descendant. Yet the recent fate of the 
Pochahontas-John Smith romance, of which not so much as “the 
baseless fabrie of a vision” seems to be left, tends rather to unsettle 
faith in Old Virginian pretensions, it must be confessed. We little 
know now what a new weekly, monthly, quarterly, or book will 
bring forth: but the mus ridiculus family is certainly as prolific as 
ever. 


Porery 1x Ecurpse. This church is undergoing the reverse of 


the process which turned the winter of Gloster’s discontent into 
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glorious summer. It is going into a very arctic eclipse. France is 
no longer its sun or its shield. Austria, Spain, Germany have not in 
them even the light or warmth of the moon for this shivering, 
withered, outcast ** mistress” of kings andemperors. That word is 
her fearful condemnation, She thought to open a new source of help 
and power in Mexico through French machinations ; she hopes to, in 
sritain and in our Republic, through Protestant apostasies. Dut, 
whatever is in the future of Romanism, this is settled, that the 
Pope hereafter is to be a subject of the civil state; whether in 
Italy, or in What other land he may take up his celibate habitation ; 
that he can no longer himself be a temporal prince, and fountain of 
secular law. Whatever promises tothe contrary the Catholic powers 
may make him, they have not the means at command to fulfil any 
such pledges against the protest of reconstructed Italy. He comes 
down from the standing of a European king to that of a citizen- 
bishop. Ilow much lower he may have to come, God alone 
knows. But, as we read the foreign bulletins now? we are struck 
with the prophe‘ic foresight of the author of the Divina Commedia, 
six hundred years ago, who thus foreshadowed our current history 
of the events at Rome: 
* Thy city, plant 

Of him. that on his Maker turned the back, 

And of whose envying so much woe hath sprung, 

Engenders and expands the cursed flower, 

That hath made wander both the sheep and lambs, 

Turning the shepherd to a wolf. For this, 

The Gospel and great teachers laid aside 

The decretals, as their stuffed margins show, 

Are the sole study. Pope and Cardinals. 

Intent on these, ne’er journey but in thought 

To Nazareth, where Gabriel oped his wings. 

Yet it may chance, ere long, the Vatican, 

And other most selected parts of Rome, 

That were the grave of Peter’s soldiery, 

Shall be delivered from the adulterous bond ”' 

Dante was a reformer, inside the pale of the Papacy, long before 
the reformation. He fearlessly told many abominable truths about 
that ‘*mysfery of iniquity” when it was at the height of its tyranny. 
Many more of its popes and bishops he found in the infernal and 
purgatorial worlds than in Paradise, where doubtless they still are. 
The last line of our citation, which we have italicised, is just at pre- 
sent being dalicised in a way which would have given wondrous joy 
to the great poet’s thoroughly Italian heart. 

1 Paradise, “ook 1x. Cary’s Translation; who refers the ‘ him,” 1m line 2, to 
Satan; and explains “the cursed flower”—of the Florentine coin, the floren; ‘* the 
cuvetous desire cf which has excited the Pope to so much evil.” 











